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PREFACE. 



Although any introductory remarks to the present 
volume may appear superfluous^ I feel anxious to ex- 
plain the reasons which prompted me to its publication. 
I have been told by many, whose rank in the literary 
world entitles their opinions to attention, that the 
intrinsic merits of the poems of Lady Flora Hastings 

■ 

would justify my laying them before the public : yet 1 
must disclaim^ as my object, the ambition of acquiring 
for my sister any de^ee of literary celebrity ; and 
although I may confess that I do feel a thankful con- 
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fidence^ that when these compositions are read they will 
excite respect, if not admiration, for the mind whence 
they emanated — still it needed a higher motive than 
either of these to impel me to the undertaking ; and I 
have given them to the world from a fervent desire to 
fulfil the wishes of a beloved sister — ^wishes which death 
has hallowed. 



Lady Flora had for many years been repeatedly urged 
to publish her poems ; but she refused to listen to the 
solicitations of partial friends, as she shrank alike from 
anonymous authorship, and from the notoriety attendant 
on being a professed poetess. In writing to me, how- 
ever, in April 1839, she mentioned that she had been 
seriously and deeply considering the subject, and that 
she had " almost decided" on employing herself, " when 
she returned home," in their arrangement and publica- 
tion — ^with the view of dedicating whatever profits might 
be derived from them to the service of God, in the parish 
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where her mother's family have long resided. She died 
without, I beUeve, ever finally deciding ; and she never 
gave me any reason to think that she expected me to 
fulfil the intention, which the merciful wisdom of the 
Omnipotent decreed she should not live to carry into 
eflect herself; but as, a few days before her death, she 
confided to my sole care the whole of her papers — (a 
trust which a memorandum, subsequently found, more 
strongly imposes on me) — I was thus left the unques- 
tionable power of acting according to my sense of duty. 
And when I recall all that occurred while I was in 
attendance on her death-bed, there is that which makes 
me feel myself solemnly bound in the sight of God to 
fulfil her wish, and to lay the oflering of her poetical 
talents on the altar of her Maker, as she would perhaps 
herself have done. It is under the influence of this feel- 
ing that I now send forth to the public this volume — 
the profits of which will be applied to aid in the erection 
of a chapel or school in the parish of Loudoun, as an 
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evidence of her gratitude to Almighty God, and her 
good-will to her fellow-creatures. 



I had earnestly desired to have published these poems 
before now; but circumstances rendered it impossible, 
although I have been kindly and ably assisted in the 
arrangement of them by D. M. Moir, Esq., of Mussel- 
burgh, to whom I wish thus publicly to express my deep 
and grateful sense of the obligation. 



With the exception of three pieces, which were printed 
some years since, none were prepared for publication; and 
as there existed several copies of many of them, each 
varying in some particulars, I finally judged it best to 
prefer, in general, the version in my own possession. In 
the translation of " The Lay of the Bell," Lady Flora 
had herself informed me that she believed she had occa- 
sionally mistaken the se^se of the technical phrases; and 
I therefore deemed it but justice to the German text, 
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and to the public taste, to place it in the hands of a com- 
petent judge, and to adopt the amendments kindly sug- 
gested to mev especially as they were few, and neither 
affected the originality of my sister's translation, nor 
interfered with its beauty as an English poem. 



Beyond this I did not feel that I had any right to 
touch the original manuscripts, and I preferred rather 
to trust to the lenient judgment of those who might 
peruse them. Had my sister lived to correct these poems 
herself, they would probably have been more critically 
finished, and thus rendered more worthy of the accept- 
ance of the public. 

SOPHIA F. C. HASTINGS. 

LouDOU2f Castlk, November 1840. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A TRAGEDY, 



ENTITLED 



FIESCO. 



WRITTEN WHEN ABOUT FOURTEEN. 
[It is not known how the scenes followed, and they are unconnected.] 



Antonio, Consider what you venture, weigh discreetly 
The dangers of your project. Ask yourself 
If you are steel'd and proof against its perils ; 
Dauntless and daring; if thou fear'st not death ! 

Fiesco. Let slaves fear death; fear is the curse of 
slavery : 
Freemen are fearless ; their unshackled minds 
Then rise superior to the grave, and speak 
This truth to the bold sons of liberty — 
To live in thraldom is the worst of deaths ! 



r 



FIESCO. 



Scene. — A Terrace overlooking the Bay of Genoa — In the 
distance a Banqueting' House in the Garden — Moonlight • 

Countess Vittoria — Lorenza. 

Vittoria. Peace, little flatterer — I pray thee peace; 
'Tis an old tale — oft utter'd; and hath now 
Ceased to delight me. 

Lorenzo. If thou chidest me thus, 
And look'st thus sadly, surely I must cease. 
But 'twas not always thus : — there was. a time 
When I might tell thee, and thou did'st not frown — 
Nay, nay, thou smiledst to hear it — ^how the voice 
Of fame pronoimced thee peerless ; — ^now I may not 
Whisper, " Vittoria's is a witching smile." 
Thou art much altered ! 

Vittoria. Oft in youth, Lorenza, 
The happy heart will drink of flattery's cup. 
Nor taste the poison'd dregs. 

Lorenza {smiling). Art thou so old ? 
So very old ? — Three years have not yet pass'd 
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Since Count Fiesco woo'd thee for his bride 

At Bekiposo. Dost thou not remember 

How blithely we were wont to twine the roses ? — 

There, deax Vittoria — there, amongst the vines, 

See'st thou not where the villa stands? The moonbeam 

Strikes on the granite columns, and the mountains 

Rise sheltering round it. 

Vittoricu Yes ! I love to gaze on't : 
Three years have pass'd since there we stray'd together, 
Cullmg the wUd-flowers from the mountain side. 
Three years ! — ^bride — mother — childless ! — I am now 
Not old in years, but old in suflFerings. 

Lorenzo. Nay, gentle one, weep not — ^why should'st 
thou weep ? 
Doth not Fiesco 



Vittoria. Yes ! ah, yes, he loves me ! 



Montano. Fiesco's bride ! 
My lovely one, my child, I cannot brook 



/ 
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To see thee withered by the cold neglect 

Of him who loved thee once. Fiesco's bride — 

The peerless flower of Genoa — the descendant 

Of a long line of heroes, was not bom 

To meet the cold glance of indiflFerence, 

Or the offensive pity of the crowd, 

Vittoricu Nor meets she it, nor needs it: my loved 
father, 
Fiesco's wife needs not the vulgar meed 
Of pity, or degrading sympathy. 
Were she despised ; — ^but while the faithful heart 
Of him she loves is hers immutably, — 
While every glance, and every word of his 
Comes breathing fond fidelity and hope, — 
When every zephyr on his downy wings 
Bears the celestial and entrancing sweets 
Of odours from Love's Araby, — is't strange 
That tears of ecstasy will sometimes gush 
From the full fountains of her eyes ? 

Montano, Away ! 
Thy tears are not of ecstasy. They fall 
Here in the silence of thy lonely bower ; 






/ 



FIESCO. 

While the wild shouts of loud and dissolute mirth 
Ring through the halls of Count Fiesco's palace, 
I find thee prostrate at Our Lady's shrine, 
Thy hair dishevell'd, thy cheek pale and wan — 
Thy lips, so rosy once 



Antonio. Lorenza ! 

Lorenza. Yes ! 'tis she. Mark me, Antonio ! 
I had not thus exchanged the bashfulness. 
The coy retiring decency of woman. 
Aye flying from the very voice she loves. 
Without a weighty reason. There were times. 
Nor very long ago, nor yet forgotten. 
This heart would thrill to hear thy name — thy tread 
Made exquisite music to my listening ears. 
You loved me too, Antonio ! 

Antonio. My Lorenza ! 

Lorenza. Peace, peace ! — I do not come to wake again 
The memory of past love — I well believe 
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I might have said of now deceased love, 

Cold slumbering in the dark grave of obUvion. 

Let us look calmly on the past. — Enough ! 

My youthful heart was yours, my early vows 

Were given, in my fond simplicity. 

To him I loved alone. He also voVd — 

Our fathers smiled on us ; they bless'd their children ; 

Good, good old men, they trusted that those vows 

Stood registered above. 

Antonio, In Heaven's court 
Those vows are seal'd, Lorenza, nor on earth 
Can they be cancell'd. 

Lorenza. They are cancell'd — all ! 
The festal cup, the banquet, and the dance. 
The smiles of those who loved not, reck'd not, scom'd 
Perhaps, or sought to blast thee — ^these had power 
To wile thy love from me. The very vows 
You proflFer^d me were sigh'd a hundred times. 
And at a hundred diflFerent beauties' feet : — 
That heart, Antonio, roved from me ; those eyes 
Drank light and life from other^s smiles ; those ears 
Found other tones more musical than mine. 
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And I was left forgotten and despised. 

I do not, did not blame thy changeful mind; 

I murmur not, I never murmured once : 

My hopes had been too earthly ; my soul's wings 

Were elogg'd by earth-bom happiness, and Heaven 

In mercy called the erring spirit home. 

Now it is pass'd ; yet could I not behold thee 

Run sightless on destruction all imwam'd, 

Without one desperate struggle to arrest the( 

Without one last sad word to stay thy steps. 

I am no longer thy betrothed wife ; 

I feel for thee a hapless sister's love : 

I do not ask thy gratitude. Nay, nay, 

Bestow no kisses on my trembling hand ; 

Kneel not — alas ! I dare not love thee now, 

I will but say one word of parting caution — 

Beware Fiesco's venturous emprize ! 

There's not a stone in Genoa but has ears. 

The very earth we tread on has a tongue ; 

The yoimger Doria plots Fiesco's ruin : 

Be wise, Antonio — and forget Lorenza ! 
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Andrea Doria. Come hither, boy ; the annals of this 
day 
Read us an awful lesson ; and, methinks, 
'Twere well from summer clouds to draw instruction, 
Ere the hoarse thunder burst above our heads. 
Ay, we may grasp the sceptre and the sword ; 
Hosts may surround us, to obey our will ; 
But, arm'd with majesty or sheath'd in steel. 
The tyrant stands upon the brink of ruin ! 
The power of princes is the people's love : 
Nephew ! this day hath precious blood been shed. 
High hearts have burst, and civil discord raged — 
And wherefore? — I can read the riddle to you. — 
Our house hath borne too proud a front, our name 
Hath been too much proclaimed above its peers. 
And we — yes ! it is so, Giannettino — 
Have ruled as Genoa's princes, not her subjects. 
Go to, proud youth ! even from old Andrea's lips 
Thou shrink'st to hear this truth — ^but it is truth. 
And now, shall thine old uncle forth alone, 
Unbonneted, to meet his brother citizens? — 
Wilt thou not follow me, my brother^s son ? 
Have I outlived thy love, and Genoa's love ? 
Then I am old indeed ! 
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Giannettino. Nay, kinsman, nay, 
For I will follow thee. 

Andrea. Then come, my boy ; 
And once again, or I mistake me much, 
As in my youth, the hills shall echo back 
The shout which rang so blithely through the land — 
" Hail ! for St George, Genoa, and Doria !" — 



My peerless Genoa ! my Ocean Queen ! 
Land of my earliest and my fondest love ! 
Oh, it is bliss, after long wanderings past, 
After long years of travail and of pain. 
To tread again thy soil, to hail thy skies. 
To feel that thy maternal arms enfold me ! 
That earth, air, sky, and sea — all, all is Genoa ! 
Could but the spirit of my younger days 
Return with me — that welling spring of gladness. 
Which watered all the arid scenes of life, 
And made the, desert bloom a paradise — 
That fragrant incense which, unseen, and known 
But by the bliss it scattered, gave the breeze 
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A fresher odour, and dispensed around 

A charm to the whole atmosphere. Alas ! 

The radiancy of life outlives not youth ; 

The visionary bliss in which I moved 

Has pass'd away, and even my loved Genoa 

Is but the phantom of her former self. 

A sad, a dim reality surrounds me : 

Still in her port proudly the galleys throng. 

Their white sails gleaming in the simny ray. 

And their broad pennants dancing on the breeze ; 

Still o'er her blue wave flits, before the wind, 

Her mimic fleet of butterfly-wing'd boats; 

Still rise her palaces as fair, or fairer 

Than when I viewed them last; and, on the hills. 

Her dazzling villas, with their terraced gardens. 

From granite columns, o'er the treUis'd walks, 

There hangs the vine, bending beneath its load ; 

The roses bloom as brightly, and the gale. 

Lovesick, bears on its mingling store of riches, — 

Odours from flowers that sigh themselves away. 

Melting in sweetness — voices that, afar. 

Or join the busy haunt of social men. 

Or pour the chanted prayer anrf swelling hymn. 

The distant tolling of the convent bell, 
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The nearer tinkling of the gay guitar, — 

AU to my heart speak of my early days. 

The Alps as loftily their crested heads 

Raise in the distance, as when last I vieVd them, 

Though many a lapsing year hath intervened ; — 

All is the same : I only — I am changed !* 



* Though " Fiesco " was begtm about 1820, it is believed that parts were written 
later ; and from the handwriting, the last two fragments appear to have been so. 
Some of the letters are formed in a manner Lady F. did not use till 1825 ; and the 
last seems to have been composed after she had seen Genoa. The first time she was 
there was in 1823. 



STANZAS 



WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 



I. 

Thou speakest in the thunders, and thy throne 
Is girt with seraph legions, on whose wings 
Thou flyest. Lord, opening the secret springs 
Of the vast ocean, while thy red right hand 
Launches the storm ; the pestilence goes forth. 
Wasting the nations ; and at thy command. 
The astonished Earth trembles from zone to zone ; 
The treasuries of the everlasting North 
Cast forth the ice of ages : — Mighty God ! 
Who may abide the chastening of thy rod? 

O Thou Most Holy ! 

II. 
Thou speakest. Father, to the contrite soul 
In the still night; and, like soft-falling dew. 
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The voice of pardon sinks upon the ear ; 
For thou didst once, to ransom and renew 
The spirits sunk beneath the fiend's control, 
Leave thy bless'd seat above the starry sphere, 

O Thou Most Merciful ! 



III. 
Lord ! thou shalt come — ^the nations shall adore thee. 
Triumphant Victim, Victor Sacrifice ! 
Sin and the glutted Grave shall bend before thee ; 
The dead shall hear — ^thy people shall arise ! 
When thou shalt bind thy sheaves in that thy day, 
Cast not, O Lord ! our trembling souls away. 
Thou hast sustain'd our faith through every ill ; 
In thine own hour be thou our refuge still, 

O Thou Most Faithful ! 



STANZAS 



COMPOSED FOR A WELSH AIR. 



I. 

The daylight hath faded on mountain and tower, 
And the light faintly streams from lady's bower : 
Then strike the wild harp, and awaken the lay, 
Let it tell of the hopes that have vanished away ; 
For the dim gray shades of the years that are past, 
Come crowding around on the wings of the blast ! 

n. 
Let it tell of the bards who are cold in the grave. 
Let it tell of the mighty, now powerless to save: 
Those heroes of Cambria, at Cambria's cries. 
Who once to defend her would conqu'ring arise. 
Oh ! vain the bright visions around me that play — 
Like the mist on the mountains, they fleet fast away. 
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UI. 

Oh ! the dreams that were softest are faded and flown, 
And the hopes that were brightest are vanish'd and gone ; 
And the friends who were dearest, the friends of our 

youth, — 
The chosen, the fondest, the matchless in truth, 
Unchanging, unchill'd, though each other bUss fled, — 
Are cold in the last narrow home of the dead ! 

1824. 



TO THE OMNIPKESENT GOD. 

UNFINISHED TRANSLATION OF AN ODE FROM THE GERMAN 

OF KLOPSTOCK. 



Thou who with death hast wrestled — who didst strive 
So mightily, that from thy throbbing brow 
The sweat and blood, in dark commingling stream. 
Ran to the purpling earth : 

In that dread hour 
Thou didst a solemn truth reveal, whose force 
Shall last while dust th' imprison'd soul confines. 
Thou stood'st, and spakest to the slumberers : 
" The soul is willing, but the flesh is weak !" 

This law of mortal life, this load of earth 
Presses upon my spirit, when it strives 
To rise to the uncircumscribed God. 

Father ! I sink before Thee in the dust, 
Fervently praying : — ^hear a mortal's voice. 
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And breathe into my soul thy vital life, 
That it may lift itself to Thee— to Thee ! 

O Omnipresent Father ! in thy circle 
Thou dost encompass me ! Fond heart be still. 
And rise, O holy meditation ! heavenward, 
To grasp the wontfrous thought. 

What must it be to contemplate thy glory, 
Omnipresent ! when the feeble earth 
Has scarcely power to raise a thought to Thee ! 
To contemplate thy glory, O Eternal ! 

Eye hath not seen, nor listening ear hath heard. 
Nor was it given to the panting heart. 
Though it have yeam'd with an unslaked thirst, 
To know the secret things of God. 

It enters not into the heart of man. 
Of him who is a sinner — sprung from earth. 
And soon to earth retiuning — to conceive 
What God prepareth for their souls who love Him. 

For few, ah ! few are they whose gifted eyes, 
In the Creation trace the great Creator ! 
And few whose ear can hear His voice of love 
In the wild rushing of the stormy wind. 

In the loud rolling thunder, in the sound 
Of lisping brook, few hear Thee, Uncreated ! 
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God's Omnipresence fills the hearts of few 
With reverential fear and holy awe ! 

But oh ! to me, to seek Thee and to find, 
Even in thy sanctuary, be it given ; 
And be this thought, which fills Eternity, 
To me unveil'd — let my deep fervent prayers, 
My tears of rapture, call it down to me 
From the bless'd choir of sinless seraphim ; 
That I may meetly sanctify myself. 
And fit me in the Holiest of Holies 
To contemplate Thee in thy majesty ! 

Lo ! I lift up my eyes and look around. 
And see — the Lord is over all ! — Thou Earth, 
Thou from whose dust the first of men was shapen ; 
Thou on whose surface my first life I live. 
Thou in whose bosom I shall shortly moulder. 
Thou from whose depths I shall arise again ! 
God glorifies thee — He is present with thee. 

With holy awe I cull the opening flower ; 
The hand of God hath made it, and where'er 
The flow'ret blooms, there God is present also. 

With holy awe I feel the breezes sigh, 
I hear the winds rush. He 'twas call'd them forth ; 
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The Eternal is, both where they whisper low, 
And where the thunder-storm uproots the pines. 

Triumphant even in death, O flesh rejoice ! 
Where'er thou moulderest the Eternal is ! 
Rejoice, O flesh ! The winds may scatter forth 
Thy ashes from the heights unto the depths; 
But know, thou mouldered form, where'er they cast 
Thy scattered particles, the Eternal is ! 

The mountains shall bow down, the depths shall 
bend, 
When from the dust the Omnipresent God 
Shall raise again this mortal frame, immortal. 

Come, O ye blessed ! — Casting down your palms 
And crowns before Him, wake the hymn of praise. 
Unto God the Creator, hallelujah ! 
Unto God the Destroyer, hallelujah ! 
Unto God the Restorer, hallelujah ! 

I raise my eyes and see — ^lo ! over all 

The Lord presides ! Ye suns, ye circling worlds, 

« 

Ye moons of those far worlds, around, above me, 
His everlasting presence fills ye all ! 

Night of worlds ! 

Here .stand I on the earth ! What is my flesh 
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Weigh'd 'gainst those worlds which angels cannot 

number ? 
And what those worlds, to angels numberless, 
When measured 'gainst my soul ?* 



* Tills unfinished translation was found partly amongst Lady Flora's papers 
in London, and partly in the copy of '* Klopstock " at Loudon Castle. 
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HYMN 1. 

FAITH AND HOPE. 



O Thou ! who for our fallen race 
Didst lay thy crown of glory by. 
And quit thy heavenly dwelling-place, 
To clothe Thee in mortality ; 
By whom our vesture of decay, 
Its frailty and its pains, were worn ; 
Who, sinless, of our sinful clay 
The burden and the griefs hast borne ; 
Who, stainless, bore our guilty doom. 
Upon the Cross to save us bled, 
And who, triumphant from the tomb. 
Captivity hast captive led, — 
Oh ! teach thy ransom'd ones to know 
Thy love, who diedst to set them free. 
And bid their torpid spirits glow 
With love, which centres all in Thee. 
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And come, triumphant Victim ! come 
F the brightness of thy holy love, 
And make this earth, our purchased home. 
The image of thy courts above. 
Dimly, O Lord ! our feeble eyes 
The dawning rays of glory see ; 
But brightly shall the morning rise 
Which bids creation bend to Thee. 
Rise, Sun of Righteousness ! and shed 
Thy beams of searching light abroad ; 
That earth may know (her darkness fled) 
Her King in thee. Incarnate God I 
And oh ! while yet thy mercy speaks, 
So may the words of love prevail. 
That when the mom of judgment breaks. 
Many may thine appearing hail. 



HYMN II. 



THANK-OFFEKING. 



In every place, in every hour, 
Whate'er my wayward lot may be ; 
In joy or grief, in sun or shower, 
Father and Lord ! I turn to Thee. 

Thee, when the incense-breathing flowers 
Pour forth the worship of the spring, 
With the glad tenants of the bowers 
My trembling accents strive to sing. 

Thee, when upon the frozen strand 
Winter, begirt with storms, descends ; 
Thee, Lord ! I hail, whose gracious hand 
O'er all a guardian care extends. 
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Thee, when the golden harvests yield 
Their treasures to increase our store ; 
Thee, when through ether^s gloomy field 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 

Thee, when athwart the azure sky 
Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 
And when Thou sheddest from on high 
Thy dewdrops on the flowery mead. 

Thee, when my cup of bliss overflows — 
Thee, when my heart's best joys are fled ; 
Thee, when my breast exulting glows — 
Thee, while I bend beside the dead. 

Alike in joy and in distress, 
Oh ! let me trace thy hand Divine ; 
Righteous in chasf ning, prompt to bless. 
Still, Father ! may Thy will be mine. 



THE DYING SYBI].. 



I. 

Life fleets — my course is run — the orb of day 
ShaU never more arise for me ; and fast 
My yet remaining moments ebb away. 
The toils and sorrows of my life are past ! 
The silent grave now welcomes me at last 
Into her still and peaceful sanctuary ; 
The voice of Death is whisp'ring on the blast ; 
Light fades before my dim and closing eye : 
Yes ! — It is past, and now I must prepare to die. 

II. 
I am not now as I was once : my cheek 
Glowing with the sweet rose's deepest dye ; 
No longer (though they say that when I speak 
An inspiration kindles up mine eye) 
Hath it, as in my youth, such brilliancy. 
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Time sprinkles o'er my raven hair with snow ; 
But all unchanged by years, unharm'd by care, 
Proudly superior to all earth-bom woe, 
Nought of mutation doth the phoenix spirit know. 

m. 

thou, last, dearest boon of bounteous Heaven, 
Sole comforter to soothe my dying bed — 

Hope ! — thou who to the sulPring soul wast given. 
Thou lingerest still, though all beside is fled. 

1 have no friend to raise my sinking head — 
I am deserted in this hour ; and thou. 
And Memory's fading visions faintly shed, 
Like the pale gleaming on a spirit's brow. 
Are all — all that are left to be my solace now. 

IV. 

I was alone, even from my childhood : none 
Held converse with me, and in sympathy 
None might to mine a heart congenial own ; 
But as they fear'd the quick glance of my eye, 
They pass'd me ever — all unsmiled on — by. 
I never knew the spirit's lightness, when 
She loves to sun her 'neath joy's summer sky ; 
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But, bound to Earth, though scarce Earth's denizen, 
I look'd for vision'd scenes, far from the haunts of men. 

V. 

Yet, deem not (though my footsteps I withdrew 

From the broad pathway of the busy crowd) 

I felt or scorn, or hate. Oh no ! I knew 

I was sprung of their race — ^that the same blood 

Throughout their veins and mine congenial flow'd ; 

And though they loved me not, I could not blame. 

I drank of ecstasy the living flood, 

Thei/ thirsted for the glories of a name. 

And forward boldly press'd towards the field of fame. 

VI. 

Theirs was the crown of victory, the hour 

Of triumph, and the applause of distant lands : 

I might have envied — ^but I knew the gore 

Of murdered kindred dyed the victor's hands ; 

He swa/d the sceptre o'er a thousand strands — 

Nations were fascinated while he spoke — 

The multitude invited his commands : 

At last, above their heads the tempest broke, 

And freemen crouch'd and bent beneath a tyrant's yoke. 
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vn. 
I could not bend — I would not forge the chain ; 
*Twas mine a loftier destiny to dare : 
I communed with the billows of the main, 
I claim'd affiance with the powers of air. 
Nature ! thy works, so exquisitely fair, 
To me were kindred — and thy deepest glade 
To me a nobler portion than to share 
The meteor glory, whose false radiance shed 
A baneful brightness o'er the ruthless despof s head. 

VIII. 

The child of rapture, all was bliss to me. 

I loved to watch the brooding thimder-cloud 

Casting its dark hues o'er the scenery. 

And hear its voice, so awful and so loud. 

Proudly I gazed and smiled while all the crowd. 

With craven brow and eyes averted, tum'd; 

And every trembling knee was lowly boVd, 

While I — ^the dastard fear indignant spum'd. 

And bless'd the levin brand, even when it fiercest bum'd. 

IX. 

And at the midnight hour I could descry 
Fair forms, invisible to vulgar ken, 
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Moving athwart the star-bespangled sky — 

Each form some bright orb's brighter denizen ; 

And I have listen'd, till methought again 

I heard the music of their silver IjTes 

Breathe through the woods, and wake the silent glen ; 

While yon blue vault, glowing with liquid fires, 

Echo'd the music of those bright celestial choirs. 

X. 

And I have stood on the projecting rock 

That beetles o'er the foaming waterfall — 

Stood fearless — ^watch'd the elemental shock 

Of winds, and waves, and fire — and dared them all. 

Nor might their strife my steadfast soul appal ; 

Nor did my voice in coward agony 

For mortal aid, on mortal beings call : 

No ! for I loved, in thy dread majesty. 

Lord of the thunderbolt, to know and worship Thee ! 

XI. 

To mark the Spirit who directs the storm. 
And flies upon the mirk wings of the cloud ; 
Scanning each light and visionary form, 
Hid from the feebler vision of the crowd — 
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And Him whose power the wond'rous boon bestoVd : 

To view with eagle ken the things unseen, 

To the mind's eye a wider prospect shoVd, 

Grasping the glories of the present scene — 

The future and the past — the shall be, and hath been ! 

XII. 

I have drunk deeply of the stream of fate. 

And sounded the profounds of prophecy ; 

And I can read unto the embryo state 

The secret of man's doom and destiny. 

Ay, even in his helpless infancy 

I can behold how proudly he will soar; 

How great by virtue, genius, liberty. 

Claim homage from all nature — and once more 

Sink back into the gloom that shrouded him before. 

XIII. 

And it was mine to read the human heart. 

To scan the secret fire that lurk'd below 

The smiling countenance of guileful art. 

Like Etna kindling 'neath her wreath of snow. 

The wild resolve, the kiss of hate, to know — 

And jealous wrath, and love that madd'ning bum'd — 

Was mine. I knew who drain'd that cup of woe 
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No balm could soothe ; but soon these scenes I spum'd, 
And to the brighter world of blooming nature tum'd. 

XIV. 

For not alone I heard Thee in the blast, 

Nor saw Thee riding on the trackless wind ; 

Borne on the lurid tempesfs red wing past, 

Leaving the lightning's forky flash behind. 

But there thy smile, beneficent and kind. 

Shed myriad blessings on the peaceful vale, 

All-gracious Father — all-pervading Mind ! 

Spreading a flowery mantle o'er the dale, 

Speaking in murmuring rills, and breathing in the gale. 

XV. 

All, all is beauty ! from the smiling glade. 
Or harvest, prompting the glad reaper's hymn, 
To Scythian woods' inhospitable shade. 
Or Thracian mountain with dank vapours dim. 
For every scene alike, or gay or grim. 
Reveals a tender Parent's guardian care : 
Wood, mountain, vale, and river speak of Him ; 
All climes, all nations in his bounty share ; 
His ear is bent alike to every suppliant's prayer. 
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XVI. 

Is it not bliss, where'er the eye can rove, 
To feel the hand of Heaven ? — ^to find no spot, 
No desert region, no sequestered grove, 
Where the Divinity inhabits not? 
To feel, whatever has been our wayward lot. 
That still we hold communion with the Power 
Whose word is fate ? — ^whose goodness ne'er forgot 
The meanest insect of the summer hour, 
Whose hand directs the sun, and paints the meadow's 
flower ? 

XVII. 

And it was mine — ^mine was the lot assign'd, 
Thus to expatiate in creation's field ; 
Tracing in all the immaterial Mind, 
By these His works to human sight reveal'd. 
Glorious display ! — ^how gladly would I yield 
Myself thy majesty to contemplate. 
Thou Great Supreme ! — ^how often have I kneel'd, 
Entranced in awe, yet with a heart elate. 
In conscious faith, to Thee, O Lord, the good and 
great! 
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xvin. 
Would it might last for ever — ^that my soul 

Might never pause in her aspiring flight ! — 

Vain wish ! for Earth asserts her strong control, 

And calls the spirit from its airy height ; 

Sullies with mortal shadows the pure light 

That plays around us from a cloudless sky ; 

And twines with amaranthine chaplets bright, 

Those earthly flowerets, bom to bloom and die, 

The fair, frail children of this dim mortality, 

XIX. 

Yes ! ye must wane before me — ye, my best. 

My hoUest, purest, fondest fantasies ! 

Ye, who have soothed my mind so oft, and blest. 

With your fair, traceless forms, my wond'ring eyes — 

Heaven's dew rests on no flower that never dies — 

Ye too must perish : ye but go before 

Myself — ^my meted span so swiftly flies ;-t-' 

A day, a little day, it is no more. 

And I shall vanish hence, life's transient fever o'er. 



c 
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XX. 

Why art thou feai^d, O gentle Death ? Thy wing, 
Unheard, now soars above, and fans my brow. 
Was it to chide me for my lingering, 
I heard thy voice so silver-toned e'en now? 
I will not linger — farewell, Earth ! I go. 
Fearlessly following on, as led by thee. 
Mysterious angel ! — yet, fain would I know 
If I must perish all? — all? — ay, and be 
The thing which once I was — Insensibility. 

XXI. 

Fadest thou for aye, thou light so crystalline. 

So all untainted? Must my spirit chill 

Its every faculty, and to death resign 

The hopes which even in death it clings to still ? 

Unconscious from this hour of good or ill, 

Supinely must I slumber in the tomb ? 

No fairy dream my vacant brain to fill, 

No blissful visions round my head to bloom. 

But silent all, and dark — an everlasting gloom ? 
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XXII. 

There is a voice, sofb-breathing — ^still it floats — 
In tones most musical it meets my ear : 
List, ardent spirit, list ! — those airy notes 
Are whispering that a brighter world is near. 
Where does there aught remain to waken fear? 
Chaotic darkness shall not be my fate — 
Annihilation shall not be my share : 
Angels of Hope and Peace ! I see ye wait 
On me, the white-robed heralds of a loftier state. 

xxni. 
Oh, yes ! I felt it was not made for Earth 
This chainless essence — this unfathom'd soul ; 
Oh, yes ! I know some future second birth 
Will bid it rise and soar beyond control. 
Roll on, ye circling spheres ! exulting roll — 
Yet know ye have a period, — ye must shroud 
Your brightness, and desert the starry pole ; 
While I, unbound — ^by mortal thrall unboVd — 
Shall find a home — my home — ecstatically proud ! 



/ 
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XXIV. 

My home ! — ^no more an exile— oh, how blest 
Beyond conception — day that knows no night — 
Land of pure rapture — ^world of endless rest ! 
I come — a, heavenward voice directs my flight — 
Vanish, terrestrial visions, from my sight ! 
Burst, earthly bonds, that hold me from the sky ! 
Merge, heaven-bom spirit, in the flood of Ught, 
Furling thy pinions there, while He on high, 
Thy God, shall crown thy brows with immortaUty ! 



SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN. 



As the poor lamb, forgetful of the fold, 
Strays in the wild — ^my truant soul hath trod 
A devious path, while time hath onward roll'd. 
Wandering from Thee, her Shepherd and her God. 

Where flowery vale or gliding rill she vieVd, 
She tum'd in young desire's illusive dream ; 
But phantom joys the self-betray'd pursued. 
The flowerets droop'd, and turbid roU'd the stream. 

Now, Lord, bewailing all her errors late, 

That wayward spirit humbly turns to Thee, 

And seeks again thy sheltering fold to see. 

Thou wilt not spurn her — Thou who didst descend 

Even from the glories of thy high estate. 

From the infernal wolf his prey to rend. 



A VISION OF THE SUN. 



BoBNE on the summer zephyr's balmy sigh, 
My spirit seeks the regions of the sky ; 
For silent night she quits the twilight gray, 
And dim through space directs her doubtful way. 
Hark ! 'midst the gloom, what voice melodious floats ? 
From what blest sphere are breathed those airy notes? 
What dawning rays the drear abyss illume? 
What dayspring brightens the chaotic gloom ? 
She knows the beam — aspires with bolder flight. 
The Sun refulgent bursts upon her sight ! 
World of the happy ! she attains thy shore — 
Earth is forgotten, chaos is no more ! 

Bright as when starting from primeval sleep. 
To nm his course exulting through the deep ; 
Young as when flrst, at the Supreme decree, 
He rose from nothing, — ^glorious, pure, and free, — 
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To hymn his Maker's praise, and bid his ray 
Direct and cheer, and rule the new-bom day — 
First-born of light, eye of the starry frame. 
The Sun appears, the unsuUied world of flame ! 

Around the shores a golden ocean flows, 

With liquid fire the circling ether glows. 

High spread, the woods outstretch their giant shade, 

And emerald beauty carpets every glade ; 

While whispering breezes through the bloomy bowers 

Shed mingling odours from undying flowers. 

Here, free to rove, companion of the spring, 
Floats the blithe butterfly on fairy wing : 
Not Uke his earthly kindred, doom'd to wear 
A reptile form, and perish with the year; 
Fresh bursting into life, his colours bright, 
Instant he spreads to meet the genial light ; 
No icy chill, no wintry storm to doom 
Thine emblem. Psyche ! to the cheerless tomb. 

And that undying bird, whose fragrant nest 
Perfumes the groves of Araby the blest. 
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When changing seasons and revolving years 
Complete his exile in the world of tears. 
Triumphant lights the incense-breathing pyre, 
And vanishes in elemental fire ; 
While a yoimg brother of celestial race 
Springs from the ashes to supply his place ; 
Unseen, his spirit mounts the winged wind, 
And leaves the cloudy scenes of earth behind — 
Merges exulting in the realms of light. 
And flaps his pinions, glorpng in the flight. 
Here through unceasing ages to prolong 
The Heaven-taught music of his blissful song. 

And ye ! whose wings the mists of lower air 
Have never sullied — ye unearthly, fair. 
And unknown denizens of that pure sphere. 
Your mingling voices rise united here. 

Amid these groves, by gales ambrosial fann'd, 
Doth the Archangel's bright pavilion stand ; 
On topaz columns rests the golden dome. 
Resplendent more than genii's fabled home. 
Or ancient Tadmor, which the poets tell, 
Charm'd into grandeur by unearthly spell, 
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Reared in an instant, 'midst the deserf s waste, 
Those fallen fanes which matchless sculpture graced. 
A thousand urns of diamond bright dispense 
Their mingling odours to the ravish'd sense ; 
A thousand voices raise the choral song, 
And thousand echoes the rich notes prolong. 
Here Uriel holds his state, to whom 'tis given — 
Lord of the Sun and delegate of Heaven — 
To rule the circling seasons as they fly. 
And guide the wand'ring children of the sky. 

Ethereal being ! shall an earthly lyre, 

To sing thy praise, presumptuously aspire ? 

Thy golden sceptre, and thy flaming throne, 

The matchless radiance of thy starry zone — 

I shrink from themes like these ; my feeble strain 

To paint them as they ought should strive in vain. 

A glittering myriad the high throne surround 
Of heavenly youths, with laurel chaplets crown'd ; 
Imperishably bright, in manhood's prime, 
They dare the fury of all-conquering Time ; 
And, as he speeds his course, the patriarch sheds 
His treasured years innoxious on their heads. 



/ 
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'Tis theirs from sphere to sphere to urge their flight, 
And dart the unerring arrowy shafts of light ; 
To bid with meteor flames the zenith glow, 
And bend the arch of the aerial bow ; 
Or launch the levin-bolt, avenging hurl'd, 
To shake the pillars which support the world. 

The bright-hair'd maidens in a flower-link'd band, — 

The lovely daughters of that blissful land, — 

Hymning the golden day, a beauteous choir. 

In measured cadence seek the fount of fire. 

'Tis theirs, deep bending o'er the halloVd stream. 

To fill their crystal vases in its beam, 

And through the fields of ether bear afar 

The dew of light, and brighten every star; 

Or gem the flowers, whose stainless colours glow 

With lustre all unknown in worlds below. 

And teach the unfading violets to shine 

Like the pure sapphires of the Indian mine. 

Chrysanthe ! thine it was with them to move. 
The fairest, loveliest, in the laurel grove ; 
With fairy hand to wake the golden string. 
And with a silver voice thy strains of rapture sing. 
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Such still 'twere thine to move — Ah ! thine no more, 
A pensive exile from thy native shore. 
Say, wherefore, Ungering in terrestrial bowers, 
To twine thee wreaths of perishable flowers ; 
Charm'd with the brightness of her fleeting spring, 
Why didst thou earthward droop thy snowy wing — 
Thy prouder destiny, thy loftier lot. 
For such a world neglected and forgot ? 

Too long a truant from the world on high. 

She drank the waters of mortality, 

Till winter chill'd the glories of the year. 

And drove the wanderer to her native sphere. 

With burning brow and unaspiring wing 

She sought the regions of immortal spring : 

Around the nymph the light ethereal plays — 

She shrinks bewildered from the eternal blaze. 

For such unfitted by the realms of gloom ; 

And thus the bright Archangel speaks her doom : — 

" Thrice happy daughter of the golden Sun, 
Destined on high a cloudless course to run ; 
To bathe exulting in the sea of light, 
And wing from orb to orb thy blissful flight ; 



r 
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Why didst thou rove, forgetful of thy home ? 
Thy doom is fix'd — ^for centuries to roam 
An exile from thy glorious dwelling-place, 
Through the immeasurable void of space. 
And urge, through many a sad revolving year. 
Thy fiery dragons in their dread career.'' 
He spoke ; — ^the attendant ministers prepare 
The car, to bear Chrysanthe through the air — 
The hamess'd dragons and the flaming car 
Swift bore the wretched wanderer afar, 
Launched on the unfathom'd ether, without bourne, 
To drift before the blast, nor hope return ; — 
Yes I thus to wander, till the tnunp shall call 
The pardon'd virgin to bright Uriel's hall, 
And bid the marvel of the drear abyss 
Resume her birthright in the realms of bliss I 



The foregoing poem was written after Lady Flora had been attending a course of 
lectures on astronomy. When the obscurity of the subject was olijected to by one 
of my sisters, who said tliat, as it might be incomprehensible to most people, she 
ought to stylo it, " The Birth of the Comet," or some such thing, she good- 
naturedly replied, ** Well, you may either do so, or add at the end, — 

* For fear, jfcntio reader, your (feniiu should fail, 
The maid grew a comot, and wore a long tail !" 



THE RAINBOW. 



I. 

Soft glowing in uncertain birth 

'Twixt Nature's smiles and tears, 

The Bow, O Lord ! which Thou hast bent, 

Bright in the cloud appears. 

The portal of thy dwelling-place 

That pure arch seems to be. 

And, as I bless its mystic Ught, 

My spirit turns to Thee, 

n. 
Thus, gleaming o'er a guilty world. 
We hail the ray of love ; — 
Thus dawns upon the contrite soul 
Thy Mercy from above ; 
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And as Thy faithful promise speaks 
Repentant sin forgiven, 
In humble hope we bless the beam 
That points the way to Heaven. 



18-25. 



THE APOLLO OF BELVIDERE. 



I. 

And blamest thou me, because my aching sight 
Is fix'd enraptured on that form of light ? 
Because the colour varying on my cheek 
Reveals delight I have not words to speak ? 
Because, perchance, my wond'ring eyes grow dim 
With tears of ecstasy, while fix'd on him ? 

II. 
Godlike, behold the god of Delphi's shrine ! 
His form majestic, and his grace divine ; 
Behold the glory hov'ring round his brow ! — 
'Tis he ! the master of th* unerring bow — 
He, to whose hand the steeds of day were given. 
The Lord of Light, the Charioteer of Heaven ; 



/ 
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He who was wont, in Delphi's deep recess, 
To inspire of old th* enraptured Pythoness ; 
The god whose magic could all hearts beguile — 
In his tread ecstasy, and heaven his smile ! 

m. 
When nighf s still shades along the landscape creep. 
And weary nature seeks the calm of sleep ; 
When the freed spirit, soaring far away, 
Bursts on glad pinion to the realms of day, — 
Expatiates in the fields of azure light. 
And roves through scenes unmark'd by mortal sight,- 
No fairer form can fancy's pencil trace, 
More proudly peerless in unrivall'd grace ; 
No step more godlike meets the wond'ring eye. 
No brow of more celestial majesty. 

IV. 

Bless'd be his art, who gave that form divine. 
Thus, thus reveal'd to mortal ken, to shine ; 
Whose soaring genius from the golden ray 
Of yon bright orb drank floods of purer day ; 
Seized the fair vision — ^bade the Parian stone 
Arise, the image of Latona's son. 
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V. 

Ages have past : still it is young and fair. 
Though silent now the votary's whispered prayer — 
Though the full chorus swells to heaven no more, 
Though all the temple's pride and pomp are o'er — 
Though now no more the altar's flames ascend, 
In Delphi's courts though now no millions bend — 
Though mute the oracle, and fall'n the fane, 
And ceased in captive Greece Apollo's reign ; — 
Yet, while a spirit lives of kindred mind 
To him whose hand that wondrous form design'd ; 
While yet creative genius charms our sight. 
And the proud spirit loves her daring flight ; 
While taste corrects, imagination warms, 
Or grace enchants, or mem'ry's day^eam charms,— 
Where is the soul that shall not bow to thee — 
Magician of the heart — ^bright god of Poesy ! 

1824. 



I> 



A MAIDEN LOVED A STAR. 



I. 

A MATOEN loved a star — 
Brightly it wandered on its trackless way; 
And, as it circled round the silent pole, 
It was her joy to mark that pure orb roll. 
And from her lowly dwelling-place afar, 
To gaze upon the heavens, and ble^ its ray. 

IL 

And she was wont to twine 

The blushing floVrets of her native vale, 

The rose, the violet, her fair hand wreathed ; — 

But best she loved the floVr whose fragrance breathed 

Like evening incense shed at vesper time. 

The " Lady of the Night," so sweet, so pale. 
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III. 

And she would stand at night, 

Pouring her descant forth upon the blast, 

Dreaming bright dreams, such as earth knoweth not, 

Of man's high destiny and future lot ; 

And wilder visions came, e'en how she might 

Rise to her own loved planef s sphere at last 

IV. 

But gloomy winter came, 
Veiling the firmament with dusky wing ; 
Meekly in death the pensive Votaress bow'd, 
And deem'st thou not beyond the fleecy cloud. 
Her spirit sought, amidst the starry frame 
In her own orb, a never-dying spring ? 



N^V^VyN./* ^ ^'•'^•N^S 



The " Dama della Noce," or " Lady of the Night," is a most beautiful shrub of 
Spain, and only smells after the sun is set. This must have been written after 1826, 
or in the summer of that year, as the plant was given to her then, at Malta. 



STREET OF THE TOMBS, 



AT POMPEII. 



[In an annotation prefixed to the following stanzas, Lady Flora says, " I was much 
struck with a basso-relievo on one of the sarcophagi in tluit part, as contain- 
ing the most beautiful allegory imaginable. A vessel has finished her voyage ; 
the passenger seated in the stem relinquishes the helm ; the attendant genii 
are busied in going aloft to furl the sail, as a bird at the masthead expands her 
wings to fly away. The following lines were written in consequence of seeing 
this monument."] 



I. 

My course is o'er — ^the day is gone, 
My bark has reached the destined shore ; 
Her sails are furl'd — ^her voyage done, 
She braves the stormy surge no more. 
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n. 

Bright was the mom, when to the breeze 
I spread her snowy-bosom'd sail ; 
As, speeding o'er the azure seas, 
She flew before the fav'ring gale. 

ni. 
In those young hours of early spring. 
No atom dimm'd the eye of day, 
Save the small bird, whose dusky wing 
A moment cross'd the golden ray. 

rv. 
I will not tell how time has bhghted 
The promise of those sunny years ; 
I will not tell that hope but lighted 
Her beacon, to be quench'd by tears. 

V. 

I will not tell that pain and sorrow, 
And anguish, round my heart have prest ; 
Enough — ^'tis done ! The rising morrow 
Shall find me and my bark at rest. 
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VI. 

The summer gale, the wintry blast, 
Are now alike — and shade and sun ; 
My sails are furl'd, my toils are past. 
The haven's gain'd — ^my course is run ! 



These verses are copied, as written by the author iii my aunt Lady C. Fitz- 
gerald's book. 



FRAGMENT. 

" My slumb'ring lyre," &c. 



My slumb'ring lyre awakes from long repose. 

Once more my breast with wonted ardour glows ; 

Radiance long dimm'd around my path is cast, 

The spell is broken, and the trance is past 

Unearthly voices now salute mine ear, 

I hail the echoes of a brighter sphere : 

On soaring pinions to the realms of light. 

My proud soul pants to wing her daring flight — 

To pour again her rapture-prompted strain. 

Feelings that long have slept awake again : 

Lo ! hurrying past, bright visions round me throng, 

And wake again the charmed stream of song. 



Supposed to have been composed in 1827 ; a considerable interval having occur* 
red after her father's death, during which Lady Flora wrote no poetry. 




TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 

" Ad Leuconoen."— Od. XI. Lib. I. 



Seek'st thou, Leuconoe, rashly to unfold 

Thy fate — thy future destinies behold ? 

To know the good or ill which Heaven's decree 

Has fix'd immutably on me and thee ? 

Cast by thy nimibers — will the ills foreseen 

Afiright thy soul with less portentous mien ? 

Whether no farther must our race extend, 

And this last winter all our projects end ; 

Or whether Jove ordains us to descry, 

By the fierce tempests roused to mutiny. 

The ceaseless strife of the Tyrrhenian wave 

With bootless wrath the imyielding sea-rocks lave. 

Be wise, be wise — drain deep the flowing bowl ; 

Banish hope's distant visions from thy soul ; 
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Seize the brief present, for, with ceaseless pace, 
Invidious Time pursues his silent race : 
While yet we speak he speeds him on his way — 
This hour enjoy, nor trust a future day. 



This is copied from two scraps of paper, on which it is written in pencil. It is 
certainly a translation made at Naples in 1824. 




EVENING. 



COMPOSED AS SHE WALKED UP AND DOWN IN MY ROOM, 

OCT. 2, 1826.— S. H. 



This is the hour when fancy loves to mourn 
O'er vanish'd joys which never can return — 
O'er dreams of ecstasy, now tum'd to pain — 
O'er blighted hopes that ne'er can bloom again. 

This is the hour when to the soul appears, 
The joy, the hope, the love of other years ; 
Each former smile, each well-remember'd face. 
Returns, all glowing with undying grace. 



./"^^^^/■^.^-^ J- ^^ ^ ^'^^N^N^s>%^>V^^ .^J"\/"*^N/N. 



I think she had seen some lines on the same subject about this time, so that I do 
not reckon these very original. 



LINES 

WRITTEN UNDER A DRAWING IN AN ALBUM. 

« TO SOPHIA; 



»» 



Light gliding o'er the silver sea, 
Yon little vessel mark — 
How blithely and how gallantly 
Sails on the fairy bark ! 

Flying before the winged gale, 
She steers her watery way ; 
And gaily, through each sweUing sail, 
The gladsome zephyrs play. 

Before her beams that little star 
That never wont to roam ; 
The steersman hails it from afar, 
It guides him to his home. 



GO LINES. 

Oh ! such for ever be thy way, 
So bright thy fortune's beam ; 
And oh, for aye may Mercy's ray 
Sleep on thy Ufe's cahn stream ! 

And when thou seek'st, with imtried sail, 
A distant unknown realm, 
May'st thou the changeless pole-star hail, 
And Faith direct thy helm ! 



COMPOSED TO AN INDIAN AIR. 



I. 

Speak not of the past, for its sunny hopes have faded ; 
Speak not of my youth, for its visions are no more ! 
Sad thoughts have blighted it, and early griefs have 

shaded 
Scenes so joyous once, and their gladness is no more. 

n. 
See yon tranquil riU from its mossy fountain gushing. 
How its glassy wave gives heaven its bright smile back ; 
But yon turbid torrent from troubled source wild rushing. 
Wanders 'neath that smile, with darkness on its track. 

m. 
Thus all vainly beam the brightest smiles around me. 
Still my wintry heart will be like that dark stream ; 
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Lonely in my anguish, though my youth's loved friends 

surround me, 
Vain, vain e'en thy voice, to call back mem'r/s dream. 



TO MY FATHER'S SPIRIT. 



Oh, thou to whom my thoughts unceasing tend, 
My Father, my Instructor, and my Friend ! 
Best loved on earth, while still to mortals given. 
And now, oh I more than loved, adored in heaven ; 
Parted— not sundered from us, though the cloud 
Of earth-bom being may thy presence shroud — 
Still, father, be it stiU our bUss to prove 
Death cannot burst the Unks of holy love. 
Thy spirit StiU o'er all our thoughts presides, 
Soothes us in sorrow, and in trouble guides ; 
The delegate of Heaven, thine eye surveys 
Our falf ring footsteps with paternal gaze ; 
Thy hand wipes oflF the grief-extorted tear. 
And thy voice whispers us that heaven is near. 

Nor only thus. — When bending o'er the page 
Of gifted poet or of hoary sage. 



VA TO MY FATHER'S SPIRIT. 

With throbbing heart, as fleet the hours along, 
I drink enraptured of the stream of song, 
And, tranced, bless the wisdom-prompted line — 
Father ! I feel thy spirit blend with mine. 
And when, my book thrown by, 'midst busy men, 
I move almost this vain world's denizen ; 
While through the mazy round my footsteps rove, 
If music wakes some tone that leads above 
This passing scene ; — her wealth, if genius pours 
And charms away the slow and lagging hours — 
If pure, high thought in chosen accent flows, 
Or guileless wit^ irradiating, glows- 
Transported by the flash of mind, I see 
All I admire — and fondly turn to thee ! 

And when, in the still calm of summer even, 
I gaze upon the deep blue vault of heaven, 
And view those countless orbs of living light. 
Leading their mystic measure through the night ; 
Methinks I trace thee in thy bright career, 
Urging thy ceaseless flight from sphere to sphere. 
And bearing on thy seraph wings abroad 
The mandates of the mercy of thy God. 
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When 'neath the flowery limes, with murm'ring bees 
Clustered, and sighing to the summer breeze, 
I walk — or when a wider range I tread, 
Thine own old oaks high branching o'er my head ; 
Or when from wooded cliflF a glance I throw 
On thy loved Trent, which brightly rolls below, 
Art thou not near me ? — Yes ! I hear thee, yes ! 
Thou still art near to counsel me and bless. 
And as Creation, to its Maker's name. 
Pours forth its mingled praise with loud acclaim ; 
When bird and flower, and incense-breathing hill. 
And rock, and mossy fount, and murm'ring rill ; 
When all that breathes, or w, seems to rejoice. 
And loudest swells the hymn, I hear thy voice ! 



E 



SONNET. 

I ask no storied urn," &c. 



I ASK no storied um, nor sculptured stone, 
To mark the spot where my cold ashes sleep. 
Calm be that bed of rest ; — ^to all unknown, 
Save to the kindred few who round it weep. 
Wide o'er the hillock wave the linden tree, 
And round it bloom the flowerets of the spring ; 
While from the sod, exulting to be free, 
Bursts the bUthe lark on heaven-aspiring wing : 
Still on my grave may summer-sunbeams play. 
Still on the turf may nightly dews descend ; 
Still tremble over it the paly ray 
I love so well, and whisp'ring night-flowers bend. 

Grieve not — in peace and humble faith I rest, 

* 

Waiting the mom that wakens for the blest 



FOR MUSIC. 

Oh no ! I better love," &c. 



J. 

Oh no ! I better love to rove 

Where the fragrant flowers are springing. 

Where the western breeze from the blooming grove 

Its freight of scent is bringing. 

Here let me wander, here let me stray, 
Here let me sigh my life away ; 
Why should I court the false world's smile, 
Which brightens only to beguile ? 

II. 
Oh no ! I better love to dwell 
Where the mountain-stream is rushing, 



G8 FOR MUSIC. 

Or where, deep in some haunted cell, 
The. crystal fount is gushing. 

There let me wander, there let me stray, 
There let me sigh my life away ; 
Why should I court the false world's smile. 
Which brightens only to beguile ? 

ni. 
Oh no ! I feel it is better far 
To mark the day's decfining. 
And gaze upon the dewy star 
Of eve, in ether shining. 

Thus would I wander, thus would I stray. 
Thus would I sigh my life away ; 
Why should^ court the false world's smile, 
Which brightens only to beguile ? 



A SISTER'S COUNSEL. 



Bid the bright hours their choicest gifts dispense, 
Eternal summer crown the smiling year, 
Sabaean odours lull the ravish'd sense, 
And music's softest strains entrance thine ear. 

Or ask a nobler boon — bid genius shed 
Her deathless radiance on thy lofty brow. 
Triumph's unsullied laurels crown thy head. 
And thy proud breast with conscious virtue glow. 

Thine be the friend sincere, the true, the tried, 
May no false tongue thine honest fame assail, 
Serene and calm thy life's pure current glide. 
And grateful realms their trusted patriot hail. 

Yet, ah ! young pilgrim to a world unknown. 
Deem not this spell hath power thy soul to bless ; 
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Though peace and innocence thy being crown. 
Thou wilt not, canst not, taste true happiness. 

For the caged spirit, prisoned in its clay, 
Pants for a nobler flight with fond desire ; 
Nor can life's dearest blessings charm away 
The sours subUme ambition to aspire. 

Those strains are echoes from a brighter clime, 
That genius whispers of a loftier scene ; 
That virtue points beyond the bounds of time, 
To worlds more pure, to raptiu*e more serene. 

Ask then, fond youth, the blest, the promised land — 

Treading in faith the path of earth beneath ; 

And humbly bow beneath thy Maker's hand. 

That bounteous hand which crowns its boons with death. 



The furegoing^ stanzas were found in pencil in a sketch-book; and were, I 
believe, addressed to my brother in 1828. 



INSCRIPTION FOR A SUN-DIAL. 



As o'er the dial flits the rapid shade, 
So speed the hours of life's eventful day ; 
As from tj;ie plate thou see'st the shadows fade, 
Time unimproved fleets tracelessly away. 

Let thy bright hours, like sunbeams, call forth flowers 
Truth, Mercy, Justice, Holiness, and Love; 
Here they may droop beneath affliction's showers — 
Doubt not, their fragrance shall ascend above. 



LORD RODERIC'S RETURN. 



Again ! again ! 'tis a bugle's note ! 
On the wing of the wild wind borne ; 
Hark, hark, hark ! I hear it float — 
It is Lord Roderic's horn f 

He hath come from the land of Palestine, 
From the wars of the Paynim foe ; 
And Edith's hand the wreath must twine, 
To grace her true knighf s brow. 

Mark ! oh, mark ! in the sunbeam bright. 
How flash his followers' spears ; 
And the knighf s own crest, of fleecy white. 
Like the drifted snow appears. 
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He rides with a goodly company, . 
His pennons dance in air : 
Oh ! blithesome may the baron be 
Who loves our lady fair ! 

Hark ! 'tis the tramp of his noble steed 

In the court of the castle rings ; 

The knight from his saddle leaps with speed — 

The reins to his squire he flings. 

Shout, warders, shout from the castle tower. 
To welcome the warrior home ; 
And haste, Lady Edith, from thy bower. 
For thine own true knight is come ! 



FRAGMENT. 

" Oh, that I were a sprite !" 
FOR MUSIC. 



Oh, that I were a sprite, 
A blest unfallen one — 
One of those, day and night, 
Who stand around Thy throne ! 
So might my strains aspire a bolder flight 
Than my exiled and prison'd soul hath known. 

And praise Thee better, Lord ! 

Oh, that a seraph's love 
Glow'd ever in my breast ! 
So might I seek above 
My home of peace and rest ; 
And, even as the Ark-emitted Dove, 
Turn from the wand'rings of this dim world, blest 

In Thee, and near Thee, Lord ! 
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Oh, that I were a flower. 
Whose bright and sinless doom, 
'Tis, through a summer hour, 
Briefly and pure to bloom ! 
So might my spirit its thanksgivings pour, 
Even as that floweret breathes forth her perfume 

In homage to Thee, Lord ! 

Oh, that I were a star — 
Still joyfully to roU 
In ether^s realms afar. 
And circle round the pole ! 
So ever might I 



WORDS TO THE 

MALTESE EVENING SONG. 



I. 

When the day and all its labours, 
All its hopes and fears, are o'er — 
Dearest land ! 

Then I think upon the waters 
Dashing on thy rugged shore. 
Ah ! the rocks those waves encircle 
I may never gaze on more — 
Dearest land ! dearest land ! 

Fare-thee-well ! 



IL 

When I hear the voice of even 
Whispering through the leaJy trees- 
Dearest land ! 
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Then I think how soft the zephyrs 
Sporting o'er thy gemlike seas — 
Far from thee, from spring I wander, 
Ne'er again to hail that breeze — 
Dearest land ! dearest land ! 

Fare-thee-well ! 



m. 
When the shades of night descending, 
Spread still silence o'er the plain — 
Dearest land ! 

Then I think how oft I listen'd 
To the wildly breathing strain — 
Still from voice to voice repeated, 
Ne'er to swell for me again — 
Dearest land ! dearest land ! 

Fare-thee-well ! 



IV. 

Dearest island ! Ocean's treasure ! 

Darling of the lonely sea ! 

Dearest land ! 

Bright thy shores, and fresh thy breezes, 
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Fragrant may thy blossoms be ! 
Still thine evening strains breathe wildly, 
Though, alas ! unheard by me — 
Dearest land ! dearest land ! 

Fare-thee-well. 



^*^N^ .^"v^S^vr ^^\x\j\^ ,r^ 



The above stanzas are adapted to the Maltese national air, always sung by the 
pcaisaiits when returning at cvcniiij; from their labour. They pfonerally improvise — 
the words being suited to the circumstances and ovouts of the day. 



\ 



THE DYING MAGICIAN. 



J 4 



They tell me, that my span of life 

With sorrow and with sin is rife ; ^ 

They tell me, that yon setting sun 

Will rise again, ere I have done 

My tale of misery unknown. 

Heard ye with what a thrilling tone 

A voice, as from yon aged oak, 

Upon the silence slowly broke — 

Whispering to my wondering ears 

As if the voice of other years ? 

Fleeting, flying seems the light. 

Fading from my failing sight ; 

Now the pain-wnmg tear is starting ; 

Now the trembling soul is parting ; 

Now dimly sinking from my gaze. 

Behold the day-star's golden rays ; 
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Now the shades of night are falling ; 
Now are unseen spirits calling, 
Summoning my soul away, 
But not to realms of brighter day ! 
There is a dark abyss, and there 
Dwell sorrow, darkness, guilt, despair. 
'Tis there my charmed wand I view — 
My spells accursed and untrue ; 
There, amid kindred friends, my mind 
Must dwell, imprisoned and confined — 
The genius, that to Heaven would soar. 
Must slumber there, to rise no more. 
A living death shall be my lot. 
Alike forgetting and forgot; 
My deeds, my form, my very name 
Razed from the chronicles of fame ; 
And to one dire oblivion cast 
The present, future, and the past 



SONNET. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF U(JO FOSCOLO. 



Perchance, one day, should my sad fate allow, 
A wretched wanderer from clime to clime, 
My loved, lost brother ! I may weeping bow 
My head, where thou sleep'st blighted in thy prime. 

Our mother lonely in her sorrow stands. 
And commimes of the exile with thy clay ; 
While fond to thee I seem to stretch my hands, 
And hail my native home, now far away. 

Mine now the adverse fates which wrung thy breast, 
And mine the anxious cares that peace bereft ; 
Oh ! may I share with thee thy bed of rest ! 
This last, dear, lingering hope alone is left 
Some friendly stranger then my bones bestow, 
A pious tribute to my mother's woe. 



THE VESPER HOUK. 



I. 

When vesper hour, with stilly spell, 

Shall lead thee to her hermit cell. 

Chasing from round thy path away 

The varied visions of the day — 

When no vain dreams thy thoughts may share. 

No lowly hope, no earth-born care ; 

What time thou bend'st the suppliant knee. 

And pour'st thy fervid soul in pray'r— 

Think of me— pray for me— for me. 

II. 
Too garish glows the golden day — 
Blend not my memory with its ray. 
The tissue of its hopes and fears. 
Its promises of other years ; 
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But when the chasten'd hour is come 
That bids thy fancy cease to roam, 
And when thy soul, from trammels free. 
Is soaring to the spirits home, 

Think of me — pray for me — for me. 



(( 



TO MY BROTHER." 



Keep thy heart pure, seek not the world's applause, 
But hea^nward lift thou thine aspiring soul ; 
Be true, be just — defend the widow's cause. 
And spurn of vanity the soft control. 

And oh ! walk ever humbly with thy God, 
Counting thine own best virtues as but dross ; 
And looking forward to Heaven's blest abode, 
Through Him who bore thy sins upon the cross ! 



SIR OSRIC 



A PRIZE POEM. 



TO THAT TYRANNICAL AND UNBEASONABLE LADT^ WHO OBLIQED 
ME TO EABN THE PLEASUBE OF HEADING LILLIAN^ BT THE 
PAIN OF WBITING A TALE ON THE SAME THESIS^ I INSCBIBE 
THIS VERITABLE LEGEND OF BORDER CHIVALRY. 

F. E. H. 



•VXV^\/** * S^^/u 



" A dragon's tail ia flay'd to warm 
A headleu maiden's heart." 



^v, VNAV/ ./V^v/ y> .« ./ > 




SIR OSRIC. 



Sm OsRic, Sir Osric, a baron of might, 

And a man of mettle was he ; 

He would harry the marches, and gallop to fight. 

And swear Uke a trooper, and joust like a knight. 

And drain a health to a lady bright ; 

And he dwelt in the North Countrie. 

He has buckled his harness and belted his sword. 
And, with lance in his good right hand. 
He hath sallied forth, that turbulent lord. 
To visit the Southron's land. 

He rode over moor, and he rode over mountain. 

He rode through valley and dell ; 

He watered his steed at the Fairy Fountain, 
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He ambled through woodland, and glen, and fell. 
Till he slaeken'd his pace near a fair eastelle. 

The massive portals were open wide, 
The tapers were burning brightly. 
Nor warder, nor page. Sir Osrie espied, 
So he entered the building lightly. 
With a graceful bend, and an elegant bow. 
Such as you may learn from Mr Michau. 

He entered a hall where aloft were hung 
The arms of the lords of the realm ; 
With his mailed tread when the pavement rung. 
Flames gleam'd from every helm — 
Through barr'd vizors the lightning glared. 
Sword clash'd on sword, and Sir Osric stared. 

He mounted the stairs, and in silken fold 
Banners waved over his head ; 
And he knew, by the blazons he saw unrolFd, 
They had waved o'er the mighty dead : 
And a bugle-blast came sweeping by. 
Faint as the echo of hope's last sigh. 
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But he sta/d not for banner or bugle-blast. 

And with stalwart tread right onward pass'd, 

Till he reach'd a room where tapers pale 

A radiance dim were flinging ; 

Where 'neath a dais, in slumber laid, 

Appeared the form of a veiled maid. 

And unseen spirits to the gale 

A wondrous chant were singing. 

Thus flow'd the strain—" Old Time flies fast, 

Their course the hours are winging ; 

The fair Islanda's woes are past, 

And fate reUef is bringing. 

Let not heart faint, nor courage fail, 

But onward, Sir Osric, and lift the veil !" 

He lifted the veil, and his wond'ring sight 

Beheld the form of a lady bright. 

With a hand and foot which might suit, I ween, 

The form that in lover's dream is seen — 

Or heroine of old romance — 

Or fay beheld in poet's trance. 

But he gazed with awe on that lifeless fair. 

For — would you believe it ? — no head was there I 
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Now Sir Osric he had no ladye-love. 

And he deem'd it was not comme ilfaut^ 

That a knight, unqualified thus, should rove, 

And in search of adventures go ; 

And he thought the lady of fairy hand 

Might stand him in very good stead : 

" For," quoth he, " there is more than one dame in the 

land 
Who is rather deficient in head." 

So he stole one glove, and, kissing her hand, 

Placed the relic in his helm : 

And said he, " There is not a knight in the land, 

Nor paladin in the realm. 

Who shall unscathed dare despise 

The light of my headless lad^fs eyes." 

Sip. Osric he rode through thicket and fell. 

He rode o'er mountain and plain ; 

And the knight sang loudly, and sang so well, 

That the screech-owls sang again : 

" I vaunt not my lady's golden hair. 

Nor her eyes of chilly blue ; 
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'Tis 'dje ne sais quoi in my lady's air 
That has won my heart" " To-whoo !" 

The sun was sinking in the west. 

When he met the Knight of the Dragon-crest 

A proud and a stalwart knight was he, 

The flower of the Border chivalry. 

" Come hither. Sir Knight," Sir Osric cried ; 

And, on thy bended knee, 

Confess there is none in the country wide. 

So bright as my fair ladye." 

" Now, pr'ythee, peace," quoth the Border knight, 
" A truce to the charms of thy ladye bright ; 
For he sadly must lack a ladye-love. 
Who would wear the headfdss maiden's glove." 

" Recreant, thou diest !" Now, lance in rest, 
Thou Border knight, do thou thy best ; 
For Sir Osric unsheathes his vengeful blade 
In defence of the charms of the spell-bound maid. 

Long and dubious was the fight, 
It did not end till morning light ; 
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But when the sun began to rise. 
Streaking with purple light the skies, 
The dragon knight, with burning brow, 
Before Sir Osrie was bending low : — 
" Take thou thy life," quoth Sir Osric the brave ; 
"* I am ready to grant what thou scom'st not to crave/' 

The unseen voices that sang to the gale, 

In the enchanted hall, 'mid the tapers pale. 

In airy chorus fill'd the air : — 

" Sir Osric ! haste to thy lady fair ; 

Half thy toil is past and done ; 

Take the ruby ring from the vanquish'd's hand, 

And a wizard's spell shall direct thy brand. 

A dragon lies at thy lady's gate — 

He hath headless made her through spite and hate ; 

Flay his tail and the spell shall break ; 

She will gain her head, and to life will wake. 

Sir Osric ! hence — ^begone !" 

Sir Osric hath taken the dragon knight's ring. 
And hath hasted back to his lady's bower ; 
And a dragon, fanning his face with his wing, 
('Twas a very hot day,) sat before the tower. 
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The dragon, when he saw the knight. 

Darted flames from his eyes, 

And seem'd addressing himself for fight ; 

But he started back in great surprise, 

When he caught a glimpse of the ruby bright, 

For it fairly bothered and dazzled his sight 

So Sir Osric dismounted and cut off his tail. 
And all across the plain 
The dragon ran (ostrich-like) looking so pale, 
That Sir Osric gazed on it with pain. 

And the tail was flay'd, and Sir Osric raised 

The veil with some feelings of dread. 

For fear the lady very ugly might be ; 

But his saint and the dragon he gratefully praised, 

When he found she had " really an elegant" head — 

Oh, who then so happy as he ! 

Soon on her cheek the mantling blush appeared. 
And azure veins shone through her neck of snow ; 
And gently from the couch her head she reared, 
And her dark eyes with life and light did glow. 



r 
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Thus hast thou seen when, o'er the snowy waste, 
The first soft breath of summer's zephyrs stealing 
Rekindles life, and, winter's rigour past. 
All nature wakes to joy, and love, and feeling. 

Now, reader, by thy courtesy, 

rU finish with this simile. 

And leave to other bards to tell 

If Sir Osric's suit prospered ill or well ; 

If he won the maid and her wide domains. 

Or was seom'd by the lady, and lost his pains. 

For my tale is told, and my task is done. 

And, methinks, my guerdon fairly won. 



(( 



HOME! CHILDHOOD'S HOME!" 



Home ! Childhood's home ! though severed far, 
How oft in fancy's dreams I greet thee ; 
How oft beneattf nighf s dewy star, 
Thy eherish'd forms arise to meet me ! 

Too transient bliss ! from dreams alone 
The exile can his solace borrow ; 
The morning breaks — the spell is gone — 
He wakes, and to a world of sorrow. 



These stanzas, written in 1834, were arranged for the Spaninh gruitar by Sif^nor 
Verini. 



THE SWAN SONG. 



Grieve not that I die young. — Is it not well 
To pass away ere life hath lost its brightness ? 
Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 
Of love and your kind words. List ye to me : 
Here I am bless'd — but I would be more free ; 
I would go forth in all my spirif s lightness. 

Let me depart ! 

Ah ! who would linger till bright eyes grow dim, 
Kind voices mute, and faithful bosoms cold ? 
Till carking care, and coil, and anguish grim. 
Cast their dark shadows o'er this faery world ; 
Till fancy's many-colour'd wings are furl'd. 
And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old ? 

I would depart ! 
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Thus would I pass away — yielding my soul 
A joyous thank-oflfering to Him who gave 
That soul to be, those starry orbs to rolL 
Thus — thus exultingly would I depart, 
Song on my lips, ecstasy in my heart 
Sisters — sweet sisters, bear me to my grave — 

Let me depart ! 



o 



THE CROSS OF VASCO DA GAMA. 



We have breasted the surge, we have furrow'd the wave, 
We have spread the white sail to the fav'ring breeze ; 
We have sped from the land of the fair and the brave, 
Widely to wander o'er untried seas. 
There is hope in our hearts, there is joy on our brow, 
For the bright cross is beaming before us now ! 

Sadly we swept through the sounding deep. 
Sadly we thought of our distant home — 
Of the land where our fathers' ashes sleep. 
Of the land where our fairy children roam. 
Brothers ! our sad tears must cease to flow. 
For the bright cross is beaming before us now ! 

Spread we the sail to the winged wind — 
Hail to the waves of the southern sea ! 
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Deep is the furrow we leave behind, 
As we dash through the waters merrily ; 
And snowy the spray round our lofty prow, 
For the bright cross is beaming before us now ! 

Cross of the south, in the deep blue heaven — 
Herald of mercy, thy form hath shone ! 
Gladly we welcome the presage given — 
The land, the fair land of the south is our own ; 
And mildly the light of true faith shall glow, 
For the bright cross is beaming before us now ! 



/ 



KING DEATH 

FOR MUSIC. 



I. 

I WILL WOO thee, wajrward maiden, 

In the stonn-blast's fitful fall, 

In the thunder's roar, in the whispering wind 

Come to thy true love's hall ! 

In the silence of the still midnight, 

When none save thee may hear, 

My voice, like the echo of faded years. 

Shall rest on thy sleeping ear, 

Love ! 
Shall rest on thy sleeping ear. 

n. 
Many a lover has woo'd thee, maid ! 
Thou hast scom'd his bride to be ; 
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Maiden ! / never sued in vain ; 

Ladye-love, smile on me ! 

My icy lips on thy burning cheek 

Shall print an eternal kiss ; 

I am the king of the dreamless dead — 

Come to my bower of bliss, 

Love ! 
Come to my bower of bliss. 

ni. 
Earth's brightest joys are doom'd to fade, 
Earth's fondest hearts will range ; 
But the worid to which I will lead thee 
Shall know nor chance nor change. 
The earthly bridegroom's heart may chill, 
And his beaming eyes grow dim ; 
But while time shall last. King Death shall reign — 
'Twere better to wed with him, 

Love ! 
'Twere better to wed with him. 



IV. 

The meteors shall light up our royal halls. 
And the grave-damps nurse our flowers ; 
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And the voiceless bat, on his leathern wing, 
Shall flit through our silent bowers ; 
And many a stalwart and noble ghost 
Shall stand by thy ebon throne ; 
And the grisly Lord of the phantom world 
Shall smile for thee alone, 

Love ! 
Shall smile for thee alone. 



TliU was written ou hearing the Chevalier Noukomni'g soug, coiniiosed to the 
words of Barry Cornwall, with the same title—" King Death.** 



INEZ DE CASTRO. 



They thought that they had reft thee 
For ever from my side ; 
But the grave shall not withhold thee now, 
My beautiful ! — ^my bride I 

Unbar yon dark vaulf s massive valves, 
Bear thence my loved one's bier : 
For — even in death Don Pedro's queen — 
She shall be crowned here ! 

How brightly will the golden crown 
Shine on her placid brow ! 
Inez ! I might have loved those gauds 
Hadst thou been living now. 
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Are thine eyes closed for ever ? 
Shall thy heart beat never more ? 
Smile, Inez, smile but once again, 
As thou didst smile of yore ! 

Why cling ye thus, my orphan'd ones, 
Tremblingly to each other ? 
Gaze, children, gaze ! that ghastly form- 
That was your angel mother ! 

Bear my love to the tomb again ; 
And thou, blest shade ! forgive 
His stubborn mood who could behold 
Thy lifeless clay and live. 

Bear with thee, Inez, to thy rest, 
The hopes of this lone heart ; 
Ah ! desolate I now must rove. 
Till I like thee depart 



LIFE. 



Oh ! what is life ? a fleeting hour — 

A day of mingled sun and shower ; 

A tale by sad experience taught, 

But brighten'd by poetic thought ; 

A dream, where holier visions come, 

Memorials of the spirit's home ; 

Where much is sad, and much is sweet, 

Where sometimes kindred spirits meet ; 

Where ties are twined, whose fadeless bloom 

Brightens the worid beyond the tomb ; 

Where patient love, and changeless faith, 

Shall soothe a weary path beneath. 

Till earth's best hopes are seal'd by death. 

This— this is life ! 



HOPE. 

TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 



Fondly and ever men speak and dream 

Of the brighter days to come — 

In search of those days of golden gleam 

With weariless pace they roam. 

Ah ! the old world's youth renew'd may be, 

Yet man will still look to futurity. 



Hope smoothed his first steps in the world of woe- 

O'er the child did her pinions wave ; 

Hope cheer'd the youth with her magic glow, 

And sleeps not in the graybeard's grave. 

His wearisome path may be closed in gloom, 

But the tree of Hope o'ershadows the tomb. 
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It is no idle, no wayward thought, 

From the dreamer's brain that springs : 

To the secret heart is the knowledge brought, 

We are bom for higher tilings ! 

Rest, heart ! in faith and hope, and pray — 

The still small voice will not betray. 



FROM THE SPANISH. 



Doubt not ! — ^my love shall scorn the stem control. 

And triumph o'er the boundary of death ; 

It dwelleth in my never-dying soul — 

That changeless soul which fleets not with the breath. 

Oh ! bom of summer smiles the love must be, 
Which, even in the hour of ebbing life. 
Shall vanish from the failing memory. 
Or sink exhausted in the fearful strife. 

My love shall brighten 'mid destruction's gloom. 
When the last rays of life and light are set ; 
Thy name shall wake the echoes of the tomb — 
I had not loved thee, could I then forget ! 



SCENES FROM A TRAGEDY, 



TO BE ENTITLED 



JOANNA OF NAPLES. 



[This piece was begun in 1832, and occasionally employed Lady Flora's pen for 
several years ; but it was never finished. The scenes written were in the succession 
in which they are here placed. 

This tragedy being left in so incomplete a state, the story is thereby rendered 
rather obscure ; and that it may not be so indistinct as to lose its interest for the 
general reader, the following facts relating to the life of Joanna of Naples, extracted 
from Bayle's Dictionary, are subjoined : — 

Jane L of Naples succeeded her grandfather. King Robert, in 1343. Her first 
husband was her cousin Andrea, son of Charles, Eling of Hungary ; her second, 
Lewis, son of Philip, Prince of Tarento ; her third, the Infant of Msgorca ; her last, 
a German — Prince Otho of Brunswick. 

Her sister Mary married her cousin, Count of Durazzo, supposed to have been 
the adviser and promoter of King Andrea's death. He was appointed Lieutenant- 
General and Governor of the Kingdom of Naples, when Jane retired into Provence, 
upon the arrival of Lewis, King of Hungary, (brother of Andrea,) in Italy. He was 
executed for Andrea's death. His brother, Lewis de Durazzo, left a son named 
Charles, who was of great service to Lewis of Hungary. Charles was under many 
obligations to Jane, who had educated him most tenderly as her own son. She had 
married him to her niece. Princess Margaret, and designed to leave him her succes- 
sor ; but the execrable ambition to reign broke through all these ties. He was 
crowned King of Sicily in 1381. He marched to Naples, besieged the Queen in the 
Castle, and forced her at last to surrender, after he had vanquished her husband, 
Otho of Brunsvidck. He caused her to be strangled in prison in 1382. 

After the rebellion of Charles of Durazzo, Joanna adopted Louis of Anjou, the 
brother of John I., King of France.] 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Joanna. 

AoNES qf Durazzo. 

COSTANZA. 

Otho 0(f Brunrwirk. 

Charles of Durazzo. 

Tebaldo, \ 

Bernardo, >- Officertqftfie Garruonqfthe Cattel Xuoro. 

Ippolito, J 

Hungarian. 

Raoul or Raymond, 

Baldwin, V Provengal Knights. 

Beranoer, 

Fra Aoostino. 

Fishermen — Soldiers. 



ACT I. Cartel Nuovo. Guftnl-room — Flock of people to the gates — Council- 
room — Agnes of Durazzo — Council — Retrospect. 

ACT II. Fisherman's hut — Storm — Durazzo's camp — Otho of Brunswick. 

ACT III. Castel Nuovo. News of Otho's capture — Sunset — Surrender. 

ACT IV, Entry of Charles of Durazzo— Interview— Provencal vassals— Inter- 
view with the Provencals — Beranger and Costanza. 

ACT V. Castle of Muro. Joanna and Confessor — Chapel — Murder — Beran. 
ger'8 return. 




JOANNA OF NAPLES. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

Guard-room in the CastelNuovo, — Ippolito «wrfTKBALDO 
discovered playing draughts. 

Enter Bernardo. 
Teh. How wears the day ? 

Ber. Towards the hour of noon, 

The lazy sun hath climb'd the steep of heaven. 

I left Anselmo on the battlements 

Watching the dwindled shadows as they fleeted : 

There will he stand, I ween, with arms across, 

II 
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And brow of most important vacancy, 
Waiting tiU eve shaU bring them back again. 

Teh. Apt emblem he of man's deluded race. 
Our mom we spend in giving chase to shadows, 
Whose vanished charms our riper manhood mourns : 
And, as we look towards our closing days, 
'Tis with a lurking and a lingering hope, 
That shadows of the past may bless us stilL 

Ipp. Most philosophic comrade ! in good sooth, 
I marvel not that good Anselmo seeks 
Amusement from the shadows as they pass ; 
For sure, the dull reaUties of things 
Bring little mirth to cheat the heavy hours. 
Would I were rather in the open field. 
Where Otho's band of trusty followers 
Share the free air, the genial sun, the burst 
Of sudden war, the clang of steel on steel. 
The brief and broken slumber, and the mom 
Welcomed by the reveill^e — than mew'd up 
Thus in the circuit of these gloomy walls. 
While yet our leaguer'd fortress bore the brunt 
Of rude assault, and we were free to fling 
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Back our defiance to the hated foe, 

'Twas well — ^but now, inert and unemployed, 

Our life-blood stagnates and our weapons rust 

Ber. The lagging day moves heavily along. 

Teh. 'Tis the last day of truce — it speeds too swiftly. 



ACT I. SCENE II. 

Teb. Thou ask'st a tale, comrade ? TU tell thee one : — 
There was a youth, 'tis many years ago, 
Who was bom heir to nature's keenest feelings. 
He was the nursling of that golden sun 
Which pours a flood of glory on the waves 
That bathe SiciUa's shores. He was from childhood 
Nurtured amid the relics of the past. 
The traces of the mighty days of old. 
Fair flowers were round him, soft airs fann'd his brow, 
Wild music haunted him in every breeze ; 
The spirits of the unforgotten past. 
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The memory of his country's early days, 

Came crowding round his nightly couch, and steep'd 

His being in romance. Within his soul 

Sprang up a deep sense of the beautiful. 

The holy, the exalted, and a love 

Embracing in its circle all creation. 

He look'd upon the golden lamps of light. 

And felt his soul enlarging as he gazed ; 

He felt akin to them, and every ray 

That trembled from their orbs, writ on his heart 

The unutter'd truths which none can clothe in speech. 

Yet was he lonely, for those placid stars 

Smiled with unchanging lustre when his heart 

O'erfloVd with grief, as when it throbb'd with joy. 

He sought a kindred heart on which to pour 

The affection of his own, but he found none ; 

The moonstruck dreamer found no kindred spirit 

How, boy, thou smilest ! Doth my tale please thee not? 

Ipp. Go to, good visionary ; 'tis thine own. 

Teh. 'Tis even so : yet 'tis not thence less true. — 
Well, I was weary of a life of visions. 
And sought for service at Joanna's court. 
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Faith, 'twas a glorious court ! Around her throne 

Stood all the master-spirits of the age. 

Petrarea — ^he whose magic numbers woke 

The murmuring echoes of the deep Vaucluse, 

Making the name of her he moum'd immortal ; 

And gay Boccaccio, of the lighter strain ; 

And some who trod a sterner path to fame. 

And gathered laurels from their nightly toils — 

More hardly eam'd, and haply less unfading — 

Grave jurisconsults and philosophers ; 

And there was beauty with her witching smile, 

And chivalry with all its courteous bearing ; 

Brave hearts, bright eyes, and names embalm'd in song, 

And voices — such as may not breathe again — 

To charm mine age-duU'd ear with liquid tones. 

Among her court the young Joanna stood, 

A sunbeam lighting up the gay parterre. 

The fairest, gentlest, purest, best of all ; 

Wearing the same glad smile with which she cheer'd 

Her aged grandsire, good King Roberts heart ; 

And winning, by her playful guilelessness. 

Her moody lord to an unfrequent smile. 

I saw her oft, at distance, when she roved. 

Twining the flow'rets into thornless crowns ; 
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And ever by her side the young Giralda, 
The daughter of Filippa Catanese. 



Ipp. Books ! — out upon them — faithless chroniclers, 
Mere wordy counsellors — cold comforters 
r the hour of sorrow. I can tell thee, comrade, 
Thy bootless learning hath been waste of life. 
Why, thou hast blanch'd thy cheek, and dimm'd thine eye, 
Furrow'd thy brow with most untimely wrinkles. 
By these same vigils o'er the treacherous pages ; 
And they have left thee age, doubt, poverty, 
A care-worn frame, and a care-cumber'd spirit. 
The sole rewards of thy devoted years. 

Teh. Blame not my voiceless friends; their silent 
speech 
Hath spoken much of comfort to my need. 
They have been true when other friends proved false. 
Have welcomed me back to my lonely cell 
With an unvaried kindness ; they have not 
Smiled on my hopes only to mock their downfall. 
Nor changed their greeting when my fortunes alter'd. 
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They have not led me to the fabled fount, 
Where man may drink the draught of second youth ; 
But they have soothed the peevish ills of age 
With many a soft appliance. They have not 
Led me to the everiasting throne of truth, 
But they have pointed to that starry seat. 
They have not fiU'd my coffers with red gold, 
But they have made me rich in blessed thoughts. 
I have been young, and known the manly pride 
Of arms even from my childhood. I have rein'd 
The fiery courser — I have felt the joy 
Of cleaving with strong arm the curiing wave, 
Breasting its foaming might ; and yet I tell thee, 
I would not barter, for those bygone triumphs. 
My patient studies and my midnight lamp. 



ACT II. OR III. 

Teh Nay, mourn him not — why should'st thou weep 
for one 
Whose day of life hath closed without a cloud — 
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Whose life was lived in all its vernal glory — 
Whose joyous spirit never knew a blight ? 
He hath not seen this world grow dim for him, 
Hath not outlived the loving trust of youth : 
Clinging to the ideal, he hath gone down 
Unsullied to the calm and peaceful grave ; 
And 'twere a happier lot for us who mourn him, 
Perchance, had we too died in early youth. 

Ber. Comrade, thou ma/st speak well ; I doubt it not. 
But my poor heart bleeds, and I cannot think. 
I can but feel that I am desolate — 
A gray old man, without a stay on earth. 
I press my hand upon my aching eyes. 
That I may not behold his bleeding corse. 
And o'er the darkened orbs a vision creeps. 
I see myself an aged man and lonely, 
Sitting beside my childless hearth — and where 
My fair young son stood, blessing my solitude, 
I see his favorite hound crouch mournfully. 
Looking with sad unquiet eye around him, 
Or creeping to the door with fitful whine, 
To look towards the mountain path, and watch 
For my Anselmo's coming — ^till at length 
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I question if the blessed past were true, 
And I am fain to look upon the clay — 
All that is left me of my son — my son ! 

Teh Lift up thy spirit in its strength, Bernardo. 
We have together breasted many a fight, 
Wrench'd hard-eam'd laurels from the foeman's grasp : 
Thou wast the bravest in our band of heroes : 
We have together watch'd the night away. 
Have coped with cold, hunger, and broken rest : 
Our silent watch beneath the countless stars, 
Our weary hours of toil within the trenches. 
Famine and doubt — ^ay, ay, and worse — defeat 
Shook not the patient courage of Bernardo, 
The firm endurance of mine early friend. 
Then rouse thee — brush away those tears, and prove 
Thyself in sorrow, as in war, unshaken. 

Ber. Nay, nay, good comrade, let me weep, I pray 
thee. 
Tebaldo, thou hast never been a father. 
He was so like his mother, and his voice 
Had the low music of her pleading tones ! 
It seems, when I shall lay him in the grave, 
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As if the link that binds the present hour 
Unto my earlier life were snapp'd for ever. 



ACT III. SCENE II. 

Joan. Weary me not with prayers. I will sit here. 
Straining mine aching eyes till their strings crack. 
Can they too fondly gaze upon that sim, 
The last that sees me an enthroned queen ? 



Sorrento's rosy shores are growing darker. 
Agnes — Costanza, see ye nothing — nothing ? 



The dark motes flit before my cheated sight, 
A filmy dimness clouds the visual ray. 
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ACT IV. 

Joanna and the Provencals. 

Joan. Yet love is swifter than the winged wind ; 
Love's pinions can outride the whirlwind's blast 
Was not the dove the first of all the birds 
Loosed by the patriarch from the stranded ark, 
(When the dark waves of the receding flood 
Roll'd back into the cavernous abyss, 
From whose unfathom'd depths God's ire had call'd 

them,) 
Which roved not idly o'er the new-bom world. 
But backward tum'd — though winds were whistling past. 
Though palmy grove and flowery mead allured — 
And bore the olive branch to glad his sight, 
Whose hand had smooth'd so oft its ruflSed plumes ? 
Oh ! gentle sirs, had your love been more deep. 
Your faith more true — ^had they been bom to dare 
The winter's storm as well as summer's smiles — 
Were loyalty a tree of deeper root, 
Th^n had I stood secure beneath its branches ; 
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Then had the tempest's wrath in vain assail'd me. 
Though it had rifted the eternal rocks. 
Strong in my people's love, my people's valour, 
I had not fallen, nor Durazzo triumph'd. 

Bald. If to the throne of grace the voice of prayer 
Ascend — as it is written — 'twill return 
Back in the dew of blessing on Joanna. 

Ber. If curses blast, bans wither, blights will cleave 
Like leprosy unto the false Durazzo. 

Joan. Let it pass, gentlemen — the strife is over ; 
We bow to Heaven's will, not to Durazzo. 
Yet ere we part for aye — you to return 
To the fair scenes where, round the social board, 
The eyes are beaming in whose light you live ; 
Where love hallows the hearth, and the dear chime 
Of childhood's merry laughter, and wild songs, 
And fairy footfalls bless the sacred home : — 
/ to go forth in my deep wretchedness, 
Childless and crownless to the drear abode, 
The dark asylum of my sinking years — 
Hear me, ye sons of Provence — hear your Queen ! 



•y% 
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By all the love your fathers bore my house, 
By your own truth to me in other years, 
By the dear love you bear your native land, 
By the best joys of earth and hopes of heaven. 
Listen, I charge ye, to my last behest : — 

There was a moment — an unworthy moment, 

When woman's weakness paralysed my soul. 

If ye should hear it told in coming time, 

That this right hand from mine anointed brow 

Pluck'd off the crown of the Two Sicilies, 

That this false heart cower'd 'neath Durazzo's steel. 

This craven hand sign'd my own abdication— 

To that unworthy, that extorted deed. 

Lords of Provence, I charge ye, yield ye not ! 

Disown my name, my signature, myself; 

Say grief hath crazed my brain, and tamed my spirit ; 

And clinging to my son, Louis of Anjou, 

Vow an eternal hatred to Durazzo. 

Bald. In that dread hour when our unclothed spirits 
Shall stand before the judgment-seat of Heaven, 
So mercy's voice speak our eternal doom 
As we obey Joanna's last behests. 



m 
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Joan. Farewell, farewell — a last, sad, kind farewell ! 
Much faithful service, priceless loyalty, 
Have ye devoted to me ; and your Queen, 
Though in the anguish of a troubled spirit. 
The waywardness of an o'erburden'd heart. 
She chid your tardy sails, was not ungrateful. 
Go ! be God's blessing on your homeward steps — 
Homeward ! / have no home except the grave ! 



ACT IV. SCENE II. 



Cliarlcs of Durazzo. Madam and mother- 



Joan. Charles Durazzo, peace ! 
That name from thy false lips falls meaningless ; 
Time was the name of mother would have cheered me. 
Who watch'd so oft thy childhood's cradled slumbers. 
Who sooth'd thy infant sorrows, dried thy tears. 
Parted the ringlets on thy cherub brow — 
That brow which wears the demon's stamp to-day ! 
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ACT IV. 

Bebanger and Costanza, 

Ber. Sadly our task hath sped, gentle Costanza, 
And sad these moments of farewelL Forgive, 
If deeper thoughts o'erstep the measured pace 
Of courteous seeming. In the freshening gale 
Our sails are swelUng, and the morrow mom 
Must see our fleet beyond yon rocky isle. 
Scorn not, Costanza, the unpolish'd youth, 
More schooled to martial deeds than courtly bearing ; 
Few are our numbered minutes : let me ask. 
Must we, so long divided, part so soon. 
And part for ever ? I could tell thee, lady. 
How oft thy memory hath hovered round me. 
Almost in semblance of a guardian saint. 
In the hot battle, on the toilsome march. 
In the deep stillness of the midnight camp, . 
I have beheld thee, like a guiding star. 
Chasing the darkness from my path, and shedding 
Celestial peace around me. Thou hast been 
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The refuge of my worn and flagging spirit ; 

And it hath tum'd from war to rest upon 

The bright, the holy hope of thy kind thoughts. 

Cost Peace, peace, I pray thee. Is an hour like tliis 
Meet season for a tale of love ? 

Ber. Alas ! 
I had not spoken thus did hope afford 
A promise we might ever meet again. 
I speak, Costanza, in the bitterness 
Of desperate and most unhappy love ! 
My father's hall, my father's heart, are open — 
Wilt thou not tend with me his sinking years ? 
Beneath the shelter of the old man's roof 
Thine hours shall pass away in happiness ; 
Thou shalt be blest, Costanza, and thy heart 
Forget Parthenope for fair Provence. 

Cost Nay, urge me not — ^it may not, cannot be ; 
My heart hath twined itself, through years of suflTring, 
Round its sad duties and its early home. 

Ber, Yet — ^yet withhold the word. Thou art so young. 
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Canst thou not learn to love another home ? 
May not my love — ^my deep, my anxious love — 



Chase from thy heart the cloud of early care ? 

Cost Age should be told by sorrows, not by years : 
Winters blight not as wintry anguish doth ; 
And twenty summer storms thou may'st behold. 
Nor feel so old as one heart's storm can make thee. 
I have been nurtured from mine early years 
'Midst care and sorrow ; I have seen the heads 
I honoured whiten'd by untimely snows ; 
The smooth fair brow furrowed by many a wrinkle, 
The joyous eye grow dim. I have grown up 
A floweret shrivell'd from the bud — a plant 
Water'd by briny dews. Farewell, farewell ! 
I will not give thee, youth, a withered heart 
Back to thy bright and beautiful Provence ; 
Be bless'd — be fortunate — be loved ; and when 
Thine eye shall rest upon a blighted rose, 
Think upon her who was too sad to love thee. 
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ACT IV. SCENE — . 

Joan, (After the Provengali departure.) They are gone 
hence, the loyal and the true, 
The last supporters of Joanna's cause ! 
Their less'ning sails, like small and dusky birds. 
Hover upon the utmost rim of ocean ; 
Another hour, they will be vanished quite — 
Vanished, like hope, to bless mine eyes no more. 

Agnes ofDurazzo. They are gone hence — darkly the 
pall of fate 
Infolds our joyless future — darkly sets 
Our morning sun of gladness on our path, 
To cast its cheering beams, alas ! no more. 

Cost They are gone hence; and he is gone with them — 
He that was hope, and life, and bliss to me — 
He whose kind smile brightened the work-day world ; 
Whose deep voice woke the echoes of my heart. 
And call'd the poesy of feeling forth. 
Enough — ^he is gone hence — ^good saints protect him ! 
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I have not sadden'd o'er his joyous morrow, 

Nor twmed his fortunes with mine ill-starred lot. 

Yet was it well to snap the bands in twain 

Which might have link'd us throughout joy and sorrow — 

Spirit to spirit, heart to answering heart, 

Strength'ning each other's faith, each other's hope, 

Smoothing our rugged path by gentle kindness ? 

If I have err^d, Heaven's pity shield my reason ! 

Oh ! little can ye deem who stand and mark 

My unmoved brow, my customary smile. 

How deeply, darkly, wildly I have striven 

And wrestled with my spirit and its weakness. 

Ere I could bid him go from me for ever. 

And now the strife is over — ^he is gone — 

Gone from my sight for ever — ay, for ever ! 

And my sick heart, dissevered but unwean'd. 

Turns faintly from the void of coming years. 

And inly whispers, " Hast thou err^d, Costanza ?" 

Joan, [To Agnes.) Nay, nay, fair niece, thou shalt not 
stay with me ; 
In thine ancestral halls, a jocund band. 
Stand the young scions of thine ancient house. 
A mother's blessings have been poured on thee — 

i 
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On thee a mother's duties have been laid. 
Thou shalt return unto thy gladsome troop. 
Thine the dear office, with a parent's pride, 
To nurture and to diseipUne, and form 
The high imaginings, the lofty mstinets 
Of thy heroic sons. Canst thou forget, 
A few short years of chil^ood past, and youth. 
They shall spring forth the men of future years ? 
Mother of heroes, shrink not from thy task ! 

Cost Mine is a claim may not be disallow'd. 
Thou wast a mother to my orphan'd youth, 
My love shall soothe thy childless age. Forgive me, 
I cannot leave thee, and I stand alone ; 
No parent claims my duty — I have broken 
The only ties that bound me, save to thee. 
Take me, Joanna, I am all thine own. 

Joan. Young one, dost thou not tremble while thou 
speak'st ? 
The atmosphere I breathe is full of danger ; 
And one that would not lightly think of life. 
Is Uttle meet to share my solitude. 
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Cost Or life or death, whate'er thy lot may be, 
I do not fear to share it I fear nought ; 
For the one blighting sorrow hath pass'd o'er me, 
And I can fear no more. 



ACT V. SCENE I. 
Joanna and Fra Agostino. 

Joan. Tell me, father. 
Can grief-wnmg groans — can ceaseless prayers — can 

woe. 
Treasured within the heart an honoured guest — 
Can deep remorse that asketh not relief. 
Inly consuming me, and wasting me — 
Can aught atone for bygone sins ? Can tears 
Flowing from night till mom — from mom till nights- 
Can they from my sad spirit wash away 
The stain of blood ? 

F. Agost Of what? 
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Joan. Of innocent blood ? 



F. Agost Pardon, O God of Vengeance ! — 'tis 
Andrea's ! 

Joan. Oh ! no, no, no, thank God ! — No ! not 
Andrea's ! 
Blood is upon my soul — ^but oh ! not his. 
God ! who dost search all spirits. Thou dost see me, 
I stand before Thee a most guilty thing ; 
But from my true love to my murdered lord. 
From the deep faith and firm fidelity. 
My early vow plighted before Thine altar. 
Thou know'st I swerved never. 

Father, no ! 
Crave thou no pardon for thy hard rude thought — 
The chasten'd spirit of thy penitent 
Can brook and suflFer all ; and even in this 
Can see thy pity for an erring soul. 
And thank thee that thou call'dst Heaven's mercy down 
On one thou deem'dst so vile : — and vile indeed 
The sin that blots my memory. There was one. 
The nursing mother of my bright young years — 
She loved me, father, with a parent's love ; 
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Loved me ! aye, loved me like her only child, 
The bright-hair'd maiden, with the smiUng eyes, 
Who grew beside me into womanhood. 
Father, that girl's fair image haunts me yet. 
Her glad and musical laughter, and the songs 
We sang together in that sunny time. 
We were so blithe, that I have even wept 
For idleness — the o'erflow of too much joy. 
She grew beside me, and a truer heart, 
A gentler being lived not on the earth. 
I gave the maiden with a princely dower, 
Such as beseem'd Joanna's dearest friend. 
To one right worthy of her : they were happy. 
Their life flew onward like a summer's day. 
Father, I gave them all — all three — to death. 
And they were innocent ! My cruel brother 
Charged them with having wrought Andrea's death ; 
But it was false — ^her latest accents said so. 
E'en to the last they stood in conscious virtue. 
Pronouncing " We are innocent." — They died. 
But breathed no curses on Joanna's name. 



r 
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Joan. Bid them enter. 
Did we not, father, share our hoarded food 
In sunny Naples with the hungry poor ? 
And shall not Muro's storm-rock'd tower afford 
The houseless wand'rer shelter from the blast ?- 
Alas ! such meagre hospitality 
Is all Joanna now hath power to offer. 



ACT V. 

BeRANGEB to COSTANZA. 

The love that breathes its vows beside the dead 
Is no vain birth of idle fantasy ; 
'Twill brighten as the darker days descend ; 
And when our checkered pilgrimage is closing, 
And the last hour of trial draweth nigh, 
'Twill look beyond the grave to that bless'd world 
Where love, refined from all its earthly dross, 
Shall dwell, seraphic, in the courts of heaven. 



FROM THE GERMAN. 



God moved, and chaos to being sprang — 
Millions of suns awoke to light, 
And earth shone forth, the bride of heaven. 
With all her thousand flowerets bright ; 
And through the new creation's plain 
Stra/d happy creatures, twain by twain. 

Man stood alone — in strength, in worth — 

In conscious dignity elate — 

Joyless he view'd the wonders round — 

Life without love is desolate. 

God framed the Woman — she stood forth 

In calm and mighty lowUness, 

Man's gentler counterpart, and form'd 

To soothe, to perfect, and to bless. — 
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Upon his lofty brow impress'd, 
The stamp of virtue's strength he bore ; 
While her's was virtue's milder spell — 
And the creation's work was o'er. 



^ 



TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 

AUGUST 17, 1834. 



I. 

Fain would I waken, for thy natal day, 
The sweetest tones that poet* s lyre can breathe : 
For thee pour forth the glad and festive lay. 
And for thy brow a rosy chaplet wreathe. 
But deeper thoughts forbid — I may not bring, 
With thoughtless gaiety and sportive glee. 
To thee, so light, so vain an oflFering — 
This day is full of memory for thee. 

u. 
Voices long hush'd are whisp'ring to thee now. 
The loved — the lost — the absent round thee press ; 
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The true of heart, the early friends laid low, 
Whose presence wont in former years to bless- 
Not with such hallow'd memories as these. 
May the Ught flow of minstrel numbers blend ; 
They bid the votive strains of fancy cease — 
More fervent homage shall on thee attend. 

m. 
In simple phrase, with lips sincere, for thee, 
Lady, I breathe a blessing and a prayer : 
Long be thy precious days vouchsafed, to see 
The bless'd results of thy maternal care. 
Few be thy trials, and, thy path to cheer. 
Be many a ray of gracious mercy given ; 
And earth, more happy each revolving year, 
Be the bright earnest of a brighter heaven ! 



LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 



I. 

The stormy winds raved loud, and vex'd 
The chafing waters' troubled breast — 
When lo ! the voice of Mercy spake, 
And soothed the ruffled waves to rest. 



II. 
Saviour ! when thy poor wayward child 
Droops faithlessly 'midst doubt or ill. 
Thy voice shall calm the inward strife. 
And bid her aching heart " Be stilL" 

St Leonard' ty Nov. 27, 1834. 
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EXACTLY SO." 



A SPEECH, both pithy and concise, 
Marks a mind acute and wise ; 
What speech, my friend, say, do you know. 
Can stand before " Exactly so ?" 

I have a dear and witty friend 
Who turns this phrase to every end ; 
None can deny that " Yes" or " No" 
Is meant in this " Exactly so." 

Or when a bore his ear assails, 
Good-humonr in his bosom fails, 
No response from his lips will flow. 
Save, now and then, " Exactly so." 
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Is there remark on matters grave 
That he may wish perchance to wave, 
Or thinks perhaps is rather slow, 
He stops it by " Exactly so/' 

It saves the trouble of a thought — 
No sour dispute can thence be sought ; 
It leaves the thing in statu quo. 
This beautiful " Exactly so." 

It has another charm this phrase. 
For it implies the speaker's praise 
Of what has just been said — erffo — 
It pleases, this " Exactly so." 

Nor need the conscience feel distress. 
By answ'ring wrongly " No" or Yes ;" 
It 'scapes a falsehood, which is low. 
And substitutes " Exactly so." 

Each mortal loves to think he's right, 
That his opinion too is bright ; 
Then, Christian, you may soothe your foe 
By chiming in, " Exactly so." 
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Whoe'er these lines may chance peruse, 
Of this famed word will see the use, 
And mention, where'er he may go, 
The praises of " Exactly so." 

Of this more could my muse relate, 
But you, kind reader, Til not sate ; , 
For if I did, you'd cry, " Hallo ! 
Fve heard enough" — " Exactly so." 



THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 

TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 



" I GRANT you the earth,'* to the sons of men, 
From his starty throne, said imperial Jove, 
" In full possession to have and to hold. 
Only share it amongst you with brotherly love." 

EVry hand began to divide and arrange — 
All eagerly hasten'd, the young and the old ; 
The husbandman seized on the fruitful fields. 
The youth elaim'd as his manor the forest and wold. 

The merchant his warehouses speedily fill'd ; 
The abbot selected the lordly wine ; 
The king placed tolls on the bridges and roads, 
And said, " Remember a tenth is mine !" 



K 
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Very late (the division haxi long been ended) - 
The poet appeared in the distance dim, 
EVry part of the earth had found its master, 
And not a portion was left for him ! 

" Wo 's me ! when each has received his share. 

Is thy truest son forgotten alone 1^ 

Loudly he poured forth his lamentation. 

And bore his complaint before great Jove's throne. 

« If thou in the land of dreams wert straying," 

Said the god, ^^ no blame can attach to me. 

" Where wert thou, pray, when the earth was divided ?" — 

" I was," said the poet, " I was — with thee. 

" Thy heaven's harmony charm'd my ear. 
On thy brightness gazed my adbing sight ; 
Pity the bard, who the things of earth 
Has lost, bewildered by thy light." 

" Nay, then," said Jove, " since forest and field. 

And the gifts of earth are already given. 

With me thou must thy portion find — 

Come when thou wilt, thou shalt share my heaven." 



1831. 
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THE LAY OF THE BELL. 



TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 



^Sj"^^ ^ t^ ^S^ ^ irf%/Xrf' 



*' Virot voco, mortnos plango, falgura trtmgtt. 



N %^^./xr^^ y /■ 



TO 

THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 

THIS TRANSLATION IS RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 

BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS'S 

DEVOTED SERVANT, 

F. E. H. 



THE LAY OF THE BELL. 



The mould of clay is firmly set 

And bedded in the soil ; 
To-day the bell to shape must swell ; 

Quick, comrades, to our toil I 
From each glowing brow 
Heavy drops must flow ; 
Proved is the work by human skill. 
But blest or not as Heaven may will. 

The work, to earnest hands assign'd, 

An earnest word may fitly grace ; 
When useful lore informs the mind. 

The lightened labour speeds apace. 
Of all that manly strength has wrought 

Be ours to search the inward springs ; 
And shame to him who toils untaught 

By what his hand to being brings. 
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Man's attribute is mental power, 

Which all his energies obey. 
Making him wiser every hour, 

And bending nature to his sway. 

Bring hither wood from the mountain pine : 

Be it sapless, sere, and dry : 
That the fire, compress'd in its narrow cell, 
May mightily strive and mightily swell 
As the flames dart up on high. 
Hither bring the tin, 
Pour the copper in ; 
That the tough bell-metal may rightly glide, 
As the ores are melting side by side. 

The bell, whose birth, yet hid in earth. 

We quicken by the breath of flame. 
With voice of power, from belfried tower, 

Life's joys and sorrows shall proclaim. 
In after time its varied chime 

Shall waken feelings dormant long. 
With cadence deep soothe those who weep. 

Or call to prayer the Sabbath throng. 
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Whate'er in his dark state below, 
Of hope or fear, or weal or wo. 
The son of earth is doom'd to know. 
Of that its solemn tones shall tell, 
And teach us wisdom as they swell. 

'Tis well ! the ores are melting now ; 
Behold ! how the white bubbles float ; 
Let potash penetrate the mass, 
A quicker fusion to promote. 

Thus from dross more free 

Shall the mixture be ; 
And thus a purer note shall swell 
From the pure metal of the bell. 

First, with merry peals rejoicing. 
The bell shall greet the new-bom heir ; 
Though in slumber's arms begins 
His journey in the world of care : 
Still lie in time's dark cells conceal'd 
His coming days of wo or gladness ; 
His mother^s tender care preserves 
His golden mom of life from sadness. 
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Swift fly the joyous years along, 

The proud boy bursts from woman's thrall, 

Starts into life, and joins the throng, 

An alien from his father^s halL ^ 

And soon, in youth's bright hues arra/d, 

A vision from the realms of heaven. 

With downcast eyes, the blushing maid 

To bless his raptured sight is given. 

A nameless spell his heart enthralls ; 

A spell of bliss — he roves alone. 

Often the tear unwonted falls. 

He seeks the forest shades unknown. 

He treads the paths her feet have trod, 

Her greeting bids his heart overflow. 

And fairest flowers of earth he twines 

To crown the loved one's brow. 

Oh ! golden age of early love. 

Pure tenderness ! hopes form'd to bless ! 

He sees heaven's courts reveal'd above. 

His heart expands with blessedness. 

Oh ! that eternal were its prime, 

Aflection's rosy matin time ! 
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The pipes, more deeply bronzed, invite 

Thy hand the testing wand to try ; 
'Twill glisten with metallic light 
If perfect fusion should be nigh. 
Hither, comrades, hither fast. 
Let us prove the cast ; 
And see if the brittle and solid combine 
To stamp the result with a prosperous sign. 

When pliancy and strength unite. 

The purest harmony is found ; 
When tenderness is blent with might, 

A note ensues of faultless sound. 
Therefore, be certain, ere ye bind 

A tie which must for aye endure ; 
That heart with heart, and mind with mind, 

In balanced union rest secure. 
Rapture's reign is ever brief. 
Lasting is the sway of grief. 
Brightly on the maiden's tresses 

Glows the bridal coronal. 
While the holy church-bell presses 

To the joyous festival. 
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Ah ! life's fairest holiday 

Endeth with life's early May. 

Passion flieth, 

Love lingers yet ; 

The blossom dieth. 

The fruit is set ; 

And man goeth forth 

To a troubled life, 

To labour and strife. 

To plant and to reap. 

To scatter and heap. 

Much must he risk 

Who would much attain ; 

Much must he wager 

Who strives for gain. 

But the gifts of fortune at length are won, 

And flow in a golden current on ; 

Unnumbered treasures enrich his halls. 

His growing mansion extends its walls. 

And therein doth preside 

In her matron pride. 

His children's mother, 

Whose gentle sway 
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The household subjects 

In love obey. 

Firmly she ruleth, 

Wisely she reigns, 

Guideth the maiden, 

The youth restrains, 

Doubleth by thrift her husband's store. 

Till the household treasures are flowing o'er. 

Her diligent hands 

Ceaseless she plieth ; 

From the whuring spindle 

The white thread flieth ; 

Her carved and shining chests are full 

Of the silky flax and the snowy wool ; 

For she blendeth the good and the gracious ever. 

And resteth never. 

From the shelter of his own roof-tree 
The father looks forth right merrily : 
He numbers his blessings in bud and bloom. 
The trees that spring round his joyous home, 
The vaults where his hoarded treasures lie. 
The gamers with plenty's gifts o'erflowing, 
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The com which waves as the breeze sweeps by, 

Like a sea of gold, in the sunlight glowing. 

Proudly he riseth himself to bless : — 

" Firm as the earth, as the storm-swept rock," 

Saith he, " 'gainst the power of misfortune's shock, 

Stand the pride of my house, and its mightiness." 

Vain boast I for none may compact find 

The powers of adverse fate to bind ; 

And lo ! the dreams of pride to chase 

The foot of sorrow speeds apace. 

'Tis well; the molten mass to run 

Waits but the signal word ; 
Yet, ere the casting is begun. 
Let a prayer be heard. 
Let the stopper go ; 
God save the house from woe ! 
For, from the caldron's bosom seething. 
The stream bursts forth in fire-blasts breathing. 

The power of fire is a friendly power. 
When man to his purpose bows it 
Whate'er he fashions or creates. 
To its heaven-lent might he owes it. 
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But fearful is the heaven-lent might, 

When, casting all her fetters by. 

On her own track, exulting, bright. 

Nature's free daughter bursts to light. 

In her resistless energy. 

Wo, wo the hour, when, all unbound, 

With nought her progress to withstand. 

She hurries through the thronging paths. 

Wielding her dread, destructive brand. 

Oh ! deeply do the elements hate 

The boasted works of mortal hand. 

The clouds shed the dew of blessing down, 

The soft and vernal shower ; 

But the flash breaks forth from the reckless clouds 

In the tempest's fearful hour. 

Heard ye the dread and the muttered moan. 

That grieves from the lofty tower ? 

'Tis the storm ! 

Red as blood 

The heavens blush, 

It is not with the glow of day. 

Hark ! through the streets 

How the people rush. 

As the dense smoke curls around their way ! 
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The fiery columns flicker and flare, 

With the speed of the wind through the lengthen'd street, 

As the breath of the furnace the red flames fleet ; 

The beams are crashing, the heavens glare, 

The windows shiver, the pillars bow, 

Babes weep, mothers wander in frantic wo, 

The cattle moan 'midst the ruins lying. 

All now are running, rushing, flying. 

And see I as the golden noontide bright, 

A baleful glory illumes the night 

From hand to hand 

Through the eager band, 

The buckets pass, and the torrents fly 

In liquid arches athwart the sky. 

The howling blast comes sweeping by. 

Roaring it flies on the wild flame's path. 

And the sapless beams and the hoarded grain 

Crackle and bum, till behold again. 

How, rising proud in its kindling wrath, 

(As its might could bear up the round earth's weight,) 

The flame flies upward to heaven's gate. 

Hopeless, man stands at the sight aghast — 

He yields to the power of o'ermasf ring fate. 
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With listless eyes on the ruins cast — 
And lo ! while he gazes, the strife is past 

Wasted lie 
Those ruin'd halls, 

The wild storm nestles there, and moaneth. 
Ever within those sashless walls 
Sorrow woneth ; 

And heaven's dark clouds sweeping by 
Look on the havoc from on high. 

One glance on the grave where his wealth is laid, 

He casts, but not long he moumeth : 
Grateful, he grasps the pilgrim staflF, 

And to his toil retumeth. 
Much hath the flame in its wrath bereft ; 
But the sweetest balm of his life is left. 
He hath numbered the dear heads rising round, 
And see ! not one is missing found. 

Now, duly is the earth prepared. 

Safely the mould appears to fill : 
Soon shall the bell, to light reveal'd, 

Reward our diligence and skill. 
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Yet, should the liquid metal fail ? 

Or should the mould in shivers fly ? 
For oft, when brightest hopes prevail, 

The shaft is sped — ^the trial nigh. 

To earth's deep bosom not in vain 
We lend our treasures ; o'er the land 
The patient sower casts the grain, 
In hope that heaven, with bounteous hand, 
Will perfect what his toil hath plann'd : 
A costlier seed, a holier trust. 
Weeping, on earth's cold breast we lay ; 
Hoping that, from the silent dust. 
When grief and tears shall pass away, 
The flower may bloom in endless day. 

From the tower. 

With sullen swell. 
Wakes the note 

Of passing bell. 
Greeting thus in mournful tone 
A pilgrim to the world unknown* 
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Ah ! it is the wife, the dearest, 

'Tis the mother true of heart, 

Whom the grisly prince of shadows 

Summons from her lord to part : 

From the band that circled nearest. 

Whom in blooming youth she bore ; 

Whom so often to her breast 

With a mother's joy she pressed. 

Ah ! the tender ties of home 

Are untwined for evermore ! 

To the shadowy land she fadeth 

Who that home presided o'er. 

Her just and gentle sway has ceased, 

Her sleepless care to shield from danger ; 

And o'er the orphan'd threshold treads, 

With cold and loveless heart, the stranger. 

Now, comrades, while the bell is cooling, 

From your arduous labour rest ; 

Like the bird among the branches. 

Each in season should be bless'd. 

The workman from his toil is free 

When wakes the vesper's welcomed chime ; 
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The starlight cheers his homeward road — 
The master has no leisure time. 

Blithely comes the wand'rer back, 

From the wild-wood's devious track, 

To his own loved cottage home. 

The bleating flock to shelter come, 

And the sleek and broad-browed herds retrace 

Their steps to their wonted resting-place. 

Homeward swings the loaded wain, 

Groaning 'neath its freight of grain, 

(EVry sheaf with chaplets bound, 

With many-colour'd flowerets crown'd ;) 

While young and gay, the reaper band 

Fly through the dance, link'd hand in hand. 

Silent the street, the market grows. 

Nor voice nor tread disturbs the night ; 

And round the hearth's enlivening light 

The social household close. 

Jarring on grating hmge, and slow. 

The city-gates are closed, and now 

The sable shades of night invest 

The slumb'ring world : to peaceful rest 
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The burgher sinks, nor dreams of ill, 
Of lawless might, of secret snare, 
Of wrong that wakes when earth is still ; 
For sleepless justice watcheth there. 

Holy and heaven-bom— fraught with blessing, 

Justice doth equal rights secure ; 

She link'd the free, the brave, and made 

The state's foundations firm and sure. 

She winneth stiU from wild and plam 

The yet unsocial vagrant train ; 

Still inmate of the lowly cot. 

She cheers the humble freeman's lot, 

And round hhn weaves the dearest band. 

The hallow'd love of fatherland I 

A thousand active hands unite 

In joyous band for mutual aid ; 

Each brother^s strength enhanced, as each 

Stands for the general weal array'd. 

Master and servant nobly strive % 

Alike, in freedom's holy cause ; 

Each, as his several sphere he fills, 

Her proud contemners overawes. 
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The burgher's boast is industry, 
Blessings on diligence await ; 
His worth exalts the monarch's throne, 
His patient toil our humbler state. 

Sweetest concord, 

Gentle peace ! 
To guard this city 

Never cease. 
Never may the inoming break. 
When the ruthless hordes of war 
Through the peaceful vale shall stray. 
When the skies, which soft hues streak, 
(Ev'ning's tinting,) from afar 
Shall kindle with a wilder ray ; 
O'er towns and villages in ashes. 
Crimsoning with fearful flashes ! 

Now break the clay-built wall. 
It hath fulfill'd its part : 
To gladden eye and heart 
It yields its preqious trust 
Sway the hammers, sway. 
Until the crust give way ; 
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For, ere the bell emerge to day, 
The mould must smk to dust. 

The master^s hand can break the mould 
Judicious, at the fitting hour ; 
But wo ! if, by spontaneous force 
Released, the glowing metal pour. 
It rages with the thunder's crash. 
Aloft the bursten roof is cast. 
And as from deep hell's murky jaws, 
It rushes forth to spoil and waste. 
Thus where untutored force prevails. 
And reckless millions burst their chain. 
No lasting structure can arise, 
Nor social bliss extend its reign. 

Wo ! when within the city's breast 
The fuel of rebellion lies ; 
When thousands, spuming ancient bonds. 
To claim their rights, in arms arise ! 
Hark ! how the bell peals wildly forth 
The howling tocsin note afar ; 
And, consecrate to peaceful chimes. 
Awakes the signal call to war. 
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" Freedom, Equality !** they cry — 
The peaceful burgher grasps his sword ; 
The streets are thronged, and, hurrying by, 
Mark the destroyer's ruffian horde. 
Lo ! woman with the hyena's mood, 
Fosters by jest the growing madness ; 
And fiendlike, tears the foeman's heart, 
Yet throbbing, with a maniac gladness. 
Nothing is holy more — the ties 
Of pious reverence are unbound ; 
Virtue yields up the place to ill. 
And vice, triumphant, reigns around. 
Dread is th' awaken'd lion's ire, 
Fearful the tiger's thirst of blood ; 
But dreader than the forest race. 
Is frantic man in his vengeful mood. 
Wo then to those who lend the light 
Derived from heaven to deeds of night ! 
No more his guiding star, its blaze 
Wildly on all around him preys. 

God hath crown'd my labours well : 
See, like a star of living gold, 
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A kernel starting from its shell, 

The metal quits its empty mould ; 
See, from the hehn and circling wreath, 

The sunbeams glance with flickering ray ; 
How bright the blazon'd shields beneath 

The axtisf s master-skill display ! 

Hither ! hither ! 

Close your ranks, my comrades all. 
That the bell baptized may be : 

" Concord" its name — still may it call 
A loving people, bless'd and free, 
To thoughts of heartfelt unity ! 

Be henceforth this its lot assign'd, 

(For so the maker hath designed !) 

Far above earth's low scenes of care. 

To dwell amid the pure blue air, 

'Mid heights from which the bolt is hurl'd. 

And border on the starry world. 

A voice around the bell shall float, 

A liquid and unearthly note^ 

As if it breathed from that bright choir, 

Those pilgrim orbs of living fire. 
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Who hymn their' Lord as they career, 
And lead the flower-encrowned year. 
To themes, eternal, great, profound. 
Let its metallic voice resound ; 
And, hourly, let its silver chime 
Touch on the rapid flight of time ; 
To silent fate an utterance lend. 
And still with duteous strains attend, 
(Unsympathizing in the strife,) 
Each varying scene of changeful life. 
Then while its notes, so strong and clear, 
Now die away upon the ear. 
May these the solemn truth convey — 
That all of earth must pass away ! 

Now to raise it from the ground, 
By strength and skill your aid be lent. 
Till, trembUng in the realm of sound, 
It rise unto the firmament 

It mounts, it mounts, it shakes ! 

The first vibration wakes. 
Joy attend this state, and weal 
And peace call forth its earliest peal ! 



St Leonard' Sy 1834. 
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TO THE EARL OF RAWDON. 



Four years ago, my brother^s child, 
With many a whispered prayer and vow, 
I saw the dew of blessing shed, 
A gracious unction, on thy brow. 

They sign'd thee with the Holy Cross, 
They vow'd thee to the fight of faith ; 
Sworn soldier thou of Him who rose 
Triimiphant over Sin and Death. 

I bent above thy cradled sleep — 
How fair the infant Christian seem'd ! 
Wash'd from the stain of Adam's guilt. 
The heir of heaven — the Lord's redeemed ! 
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Four years have pass'd : thy infancy 
To merry boyhood speeds apace ; 
And thy young feet exultingly 
Enter upon thy destined race. 

Oh ! with what deep and anxious love, 
What trembling hope, and timid joy, 
I note thy yet unruffled brow, 
Thy cahn and gladsome smile, fair boy ! 

Lo I shrouded in the mossy bud 
The rose's crimson petals Ue : — 
So slimiber in thy infant breast 
The thoughts that weave thy destiny. 

The balmy zephyr's fragrant breath, 
The influence of sun and shower, 
Will open to the golden day 
The fair, the incense-breathing flower. 

And so, loved child, by joy, by grief. 
The human flower must nurtured be ; 
And hope and fear, and love and pain. 
Must train thee for eternity. 



\ 
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Deep thoughts must throng that placid breast, 
And bright and fervid feelings glow ; 
And passion's hand, and care's will leave 
Their traces on thy snowy brow. 

And stem resolve will teach those eyes, 
So full of soft and liquid light. 
To gaze upon stem deeds, and nerve 
The warrior for the mental fight 

Oh ! ever may around thy path 
The dews of heavenly grace descend ; 
And angel guardians aye be near. 
To guide^ to succour, to befriend — 

To keep thee in joy's sunny hour. 
To cheer thee in the day of ill, 
To whisper to thy stmggling heart 
The hopes that bid its strife be still. 

Oh ! may that God, whose mystic name 
Was spoken o'er thine infant head. 
Be with thee, wheresoe'er his will 
Ordains thy pilgrim feet to tread. 
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Mail'd in the panoply of Faith, 

True soldier of the Crucified, 

Scorn thou each lure, and burst each band, 

That holds thee from thy Master's side. 

In thy bright youth's meridian prime, 
Turn not from Him thine eyes away ; 
So shall thy closing hours be bright 
With heaven's anticipated day. 

And thy last sleep shall be as calm. 
Thy soul from stain of earth as free, 
As when, fresh from the holy font, 
I bent, beloved child, o'er thee. 
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INFANTILE POEMS. 

WRITTEN FOBtAORD HASTINGS* CHILDREN. 



I. 

Get up, little sister, the q^oming is bright, 

And the birds are all singing to welcome the light ; 

The buds are all op'ning — the dew's on the flower ; 

If you shake but a branch, see there falls quite a shower. 

By the side of their mothers, look, under the trees. 
How the young fawns are skipping about as they please ; 
And by all those rings on the water, I know 
The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

The bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing. 
To get honey from every flower of the spring ; 
For the bee never idles, but labours all day. 
And thinks, wise little insect, work better than play. 
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The lark's singing gayly ; it loves the bright sun, 
And rejoices that now the gay spring is begun ; 
For the spring is so cheerful, I think 'twould be wrong 
If we did not feel happy to hear the lark's song. 

Get up, for when all things are merry and glad. 
Good children should never be lazy ai^d sad ; 
For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that we 
May rejoice like the lark, and may work like the bee. 



XL 

When I kneel down my prayers to say, 
I must not think of toys or play ; 
No ! — I must think what I should be. 
To please God who is good to me. 



He loves to see a little child 
Obedient — ^patient too — and mild ; 
Not often angry, but inclined 
Always to do whaf s good and kind* 



iH 
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And I must love my dear mamma. 
And I must love my dear papa ; 
And try to please them, and to do 
Things that are right, and say what* s true. 

For God is always pleased to see 
Even little children such as we, 
Whose hearts (as angels' are above) 
Are full of peace and full of love. 



III. 
Butterfly, butterfly, brilliant and bright, 
How very often I envy your flight ! 
I think I should like through the whole summer day, 
Like you, pretty insect, to flutter and play. 

Butterfly, butterfly, onward you fly. 
Now skimming so lowly, now rising so high ; 
First on the jessamine, then on the rose. 
Then you will visit the pinks, I suppose ? 
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Now you are resting, pray let me come near : 
I will not hurt you, nor touch you, don't fear ; 
For mamma says my hand is too heavy by far. 
To touch such little creatures as butterflies are. 

Now you are off again. Butterfly, stay ; 
Don't fly away from me, butterfly, pray : 
Just let me look at your beautiful wings ; 
Oh ! it does not mind me, but upward it springs. 
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ITALY. 



Oh ! name it not, there is a spell 
Around its memory clinging, 
To which I would not bid farewell 
For all the future's bringing. 

The skies of radiant Italy ! 

Oh ! they are deeply blue ; 

And nothing save their kindred waves 

Can match their sapphire hue. 

No little clouds e'er flit across. 

To dim their heavenly light ; 

Would that my soul were pure as they. 

As spotless and as bright ! 

The gales of balmy Italy I 
Oh ! as they fleet along, 

M 
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They bear upon their downy wings 
The treasured wealth of song. 
They linger through the blooming scenes 
Where once my footsteps roved ; 
And they are free, though I am not. 
To kiss the flowers I loved. 

The songs of tuneful Italy ! 

They wake within the heart 

Those visions of the olden time, 

Which will not thence depart. 

And freedom, love, and honour bright 

Rise from the dust again. 

Would that my feeble lyre could wake 

The spirit-stirring strain ! 

The flowers of sunny Italy ! 

Oh ! blissful is their doom ; 

A brief, bright space to bloom, then sink 

Untrodden to the tomb. 

Still breathing fragrance as they droop 

Beneath the golden ray ; 

Oh thus were 't mine to sigh my soul 

In ecstasy away ! 
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The tombs of holy Italy ! 

The earth where heroes trod ; 

Where sainted martjrrs glorified 

In death th' incarnate God ! 

Where all is bright, and pure, and calm, 

On earth, in air, and sea. 

O Italy ! amongst thy tombs. 

Hast thou not one for me ? 




THE FAIRY KING. 



Softest dreams shall round thee hover. 
Fairy bands thy rest watch over ; 
Where thou roVst shall sweet birds sing ; 
Where thou tread'st shall wild-flowers fling 
Incense of the balmy spring. 

I will bring the pearls of morning, 
The rose's blushing cheek adorning ; 
I will shed them round the cell, 
Where the maid I love so well. 
Ever, evermore doth dwelL 

I will catch the wild strains swelUng 
From the mermaid's charmed dwelUng ; 
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Where, deep in her coral caves, 
The sea-maiden sits and laves 
Her tresses in the sapphire waves. 

I will hasten to the mountain. 

To bring thee wild thjrme from the fountain ; 

I will mark the breath which steals 

From the violet, and reveals 

What leaf that fading gem conceals. 

ril bring thee the mingled sigh 
Of music, flowers and poesy ; 
At thy lightest look or word Fll rove, 
Rifling hill, and mead, and grove, 
To deck thy bower, my ladye-love ! 



SONG. 



The wine shines bright 

In the cup to-night 

For hearts undimm'd by sorrow ; 

But who can tell 

If this cup shall swell 

For hearts as blithe to-morrow ? 

Twine, twine we then the fading rose, 
The flower that but to perish blows ; 
Could poef s lay avert thy doom, 
Thine were, O Rose, immortal bloom ! 



1836. 



THE SONG OF EUDORA. 



[" The wandering eyes of the girl of the sea became still more unsettled. She 
grasped the oifered hand of the free-trader in both her own, and wrung it in 
an impassioned and unconscious manner. Then releasing her hold, she opened 
wide her arms, and cast them convulsively about his unmoved and unyielding 
form. * We will go together ! I am thine, and tiiine only !* — * Thou knowest 
not what thou say est, Eudora !' gasped the ikimmer. * Thou hast a father — 
friend— husband.' — * Away, away !' cried the frantic girl, waving her hand 
wildly towards Alida and the Patroon, who advanced as if hurrying to rescue 
her from a precipice. * Thine, and thine only !' The smuggler released him- 
self from her frenzied g^asp, and vritb. the strength of a giant he held the 
struggling girl at the leng^ of his arm, while he endeavoured to control the 
tempest of passion that struggled within him. * Think, for one moment 
think !' he said; * thou wouldst follow an outcast— an outlaw — one hunted 
and condemned of men !' — ' Thine, and thine only !' — ' With a ship for a 
dwelling — ^the tempestuous ocean for a world !* — * Thy world is my world — 
thy home my home — ^thy danger mine !' The shout which burst out of the 
chest of the skimmer of the seas, was one of uncontrollable exultation. ' Thou 
art mine !' he cried. * Before a tie like this, the claim of such a father is for- 
gotten ! Burgher, adieu— I will deal by thy daughter more honestly than thou 
didst deal by my benefactor's child !' "—Extract from the Water Witch.2 



Thine, and thine only ! — ^though, around our way, 
Tempests should rave and storms disturb our path. 
For thee I cast my woman's fears away, 
And yield me unrepining to their wrath. 
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Thine, and thine only I — o'er the bounding surge, 
Exiles of earth, together let us roam ; 
I reek not where our devious course we urge ; 
Thy bark my universe, thy heart my home ! 

Thine, and thine only ! — ^when the silent deep 
Reflects the wand'ring children of the sky, 
Eudora by thy side shall vigil keep, 
And trace with thee her destiny on high. 

Thine, and thine only ! — though despair and gloom 
Should shed their baleful influence o'er thy lot, 
'Twere bliss to share the darkness of thy doom ; 
Oh ! doubly dreadful did I share it not ! 



^ 



THE SPIRIT'S GREETING. 

TRANSLATED FBOM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 



« Are the bonds of earth unloosing ? 
Soars my soul on pinions free, 
That in this, our home, beloved, 
Once again I meet with Thee ? 
Long thy bless'd, thy shadowy presence 
Raised me o'er my groveUing lot ; 
Now in light and life I find thee, 
Now I know I lost thee not." 

" Do I see thee ? tempt* st thou earthward ? 

Or abid'st thou ever near ? 

Is for me earth's spring returning ? 

Or begins a fairer here ? 



r 
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THE SPIRIT'S GREETING. 



Yes ! even in these brighter regions 
I have pined sometimes for thee. 
Come — I feel that in thy presence 
Heaven can be more bless'd to me !" 



1837. 
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LEGEND OF THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

A FRAGMENT. 



" The age of Chivalry is fled" — 
i So Mr Edmund Burke hath said ; 
And eVry thinking person must 
Confess the sentence to be just. 
Our modem knight more versed appears 
In breaking hearts than breaking spears ; 
Prefers to siege and escalade 
Mazourkas and the gallopade ; 
To grey-goose shail, the grey-goose quill ; 
To ogre-hunting — sitting still ; 
To " princely pleasures," London's spring ; 
To steel-clad tournaments, the ring ; 
Forsweareth madrigal and lay ; 
^ Scometh the lyre, and hunts his bay ; 



". V 
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Measures his merit by his purse ; 
Lets his sword rust, and buys his spurs ! 
No dragons guard the modem fair. 
But chaperons with modish air, 
Still bent to play a hostile part 
Against the rash admirer's heart ; 
Not (when he strives her smiles to win) 
To keep him out, but take him in. 

Not to chivalric legends, then, 
Rashly will I devote my pen ; 
Its ruder youth now pass'd away, 
Society is growing gray, 
From action shrinks, desires repose. 
And loves to meditate and doze ; 
And second childhood come again. 
May listen to a childish strain. 



In Albion's isle, and in that good old time 
So praised in prose and eulogized in rhyme, 
When worth and independence were the plan, 
" And every rood of ground maintained its man ;" 
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(For harvests sprang alike on eVry soil, 
And blighted crops ne'er mock'd the farmer's toil ;) 
When bards spoke truth, and lovers common sense — 
That golden age, the age of innocence. 

In that bless'd time a monarch wore the crown. 
Whom future kings in vain may emulate : 
For him the regal pillow was of down ; 
He slept untroubled by turmoils of state. 
No dire presentiments of adverse fate 
Disturbed the couch where he lay slumbering ; 
His highness never could anticipate 
That, in the world, there was so rash a thing 
As dared disturb the quiet of a king. 

He was a man greatly to be revered. 
And to be held in wondrous estimation ; 
Long was his pedigree, and eke his beard. 
And very great his skill in divination ; 
For mathematics he'd much inclination 
Had written treatises on ornithology. 
Pneumatics, hydrostatics, osteology ; 
And could dispute with any in the nation 
On electricity and navigation. 
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He compiled tracts and penny magazines, 

And edited (on-dit) the " Weekly News," 

Essays on agricultural machines. 

On glasshouse chimneys and on hothouse flues. 

Sometimes, in loftier mood, he woo'd the muse^ 

And wrote in strains romantic or political ; 

Sometimes crack articles for the reviews — 

The courtiers call'd them " neatly analytical," 

Though some poor authors deem'd them hypercritical. 

The queen was his " harmonious opposite," 

A wife upon the compensation plan, 

Which wills that woman, both in wrong and right-, 

Should stand in constant apogee to man. 

( Such wives do ne'er, say they who deeply scan 

The matrimonial balance, pull awry.) 

She chum'd the butter, fed the fowls with bran. 

And, victim she to all a housewife's dullery. 

Visited eke the kitchen and the scullery. 

She was a lady of a certain age, 
Known in the peerage by the date omitted, 
Where stands the name on the ancestral page, 
To 'scape the comments of the ready-witted. 
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For many good folks love not to be twitted 

With the remembrance of life's fast decay ; 

Though some will eulogize the scene they've quitted, 

And, smiling on the retrospect, will say 

" That was when I was young — ^before your day," 

Sages, whose nightly lamp beholds ye scan 
The scrolls of science with thin cheek and pale ; 
Grave moralists, who, from the heart of man^ 
Would lift with daring hand the mystic veil. 
Read me the moral of this oft-told tale : — 
Man seeks to seem that which he cannot be. 
We ever live in memory or in hope. 
The fleeting present glides unnoticed by. 

'Tis passing strange that man would ever seem 
The thing he is not 



This WBB tlie first of a sericK of poems which Lady Flora had intended writing;, 
to prove that the nursery tales, with which we are amused in infancy, do in reality 
contain in tliem a deep moral. 
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ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH. 



A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



I. 



The author 
addresseth tlie 
courteous 
puhlic. 



Ye gentles gay 

List to my lay, 

On lofty themes I touch — 

A song ril sing 

Of James the King, 

And Ashby de la Zouch. 



Royal mushigs. 



IL 

The monarch sate 

In regal state, 

As chroniclers will vouch ; 

Absorbed — ^for nought 

Could claim a thought 

But Ashby de la Zouch. 



ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH. 
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Anticipatory 
reflectionB. 



in. 
Nor yet renown 
Had made it known 
For baths,* hot, cold, and douche ; 
Nor Scott to fame 
Consigned the name 
Of Ashby de la Zouch. 



Rumour telleth 
of the magnifi- 
cence of Earl 
Henry. 



IV. 

But fame declared 

Earl Henry fared 

As kings to fare would grudge- 

His banquet-hall 

Was free to all. 

In Ashby de la Zouch : 



Of the illus- 
trious guests. 



V. 

To every squire 

In Leicestershire — 

And there were many such- 

And chivalry 

Of high degree. 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 



* Salt-water from Lord Hastings' coal-mines, famous for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, and now brought to Ashby. 
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ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH. 



The resolve. 



VL 

Outspake the King — 

« A settled thing ! 

m taste no more hotch-potch, 

TiU I shall know 

How matters go 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 



The plan 
unfolded. 



vn. 
" m down and share 
My cousin's fare ; 
Fll mount the heavy coach, 
And it shall drop 
Me from its top, 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 



Objections 
answered. 



vni. 
" 'Tis not the thing 

To suit a king, 

My ministers avouch ; 

But I will jog 

Along — incog. — 

To Ashby de la Zouch." 
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Effect produced. 



IX. 

On all men near 

Fell doubt and fear — 

He might have spoken Dutch : 

They puzzled long, 

That courtier throng, 

O'er Ashby de la Zouch. 



The constitu- 
tional advisers 
of the crown 
alarmed. 



X. 

Could it be meant 

As precedent 

For future kings to clutch ? 

Use his own eyes 

Instead of spies. 

At Ashby de la Zouch ? 



The author 
moralizoth. 



XI. 

Oh ! dream too free 

For majesty ! 

Could truth to thrones approach, 

James had gone down 

From town alone 

To Ashby de la Zouch. 
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ASHBY DE LA ZOUCR 



A threatened 
resignation. 



xn. 
The premier knelt; 
He said — ^he felt 
He must from office trudge, 
Should etiquette 
The king forget, 
For Ashby de la Zoueh. 



of the pride, 
positive and 
possible, of the 
Flantagenets. 



xm. 
That haughty set, 
Plantagenet, 

Had never leam'd to crouch ; 
Too proud they'd be 
The king to see 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 



Limitations of 
the royal pre- 
rogative. 



XIV. 

If he woidd go, 

He hoped he'd do 

As council best might judge ; 

Some means they'd find 

My lord to grind, 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 
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A charitable 
suggestion. 



XV. 

To entertain 

A goodly train 

Might lighten my lord's pouch ; 

Some weeks to spend 

He'd recommend 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 



La nuit porte 
conseil. 



XVI. 

Ere morning's light 

Had banish'd night, 

The monarch left his couch ; 

And straightway sent 

To this intent, 

To Ashby de la Zouch. 



A gracious 
letter. 



xvn. 
" He did not fear 
He on his dear 

Kind kinsman could encroach ; 
He'd be, he knew, 
Le Bien-venu 
At Ashby de la Zouch." 
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ASUBY DE LA ZOUCH. 



A humble reply, 
and animadver- 
sions thereon. 



xvnL 
The Eaxl profess'd 
Himself most bless'd ; 
(The premier muttered " Fudge !") 
And all the court 
Did straight resort 
To Ashby de la Zouch. 



Preparation. 



XIX. 

But wo the while ! 
What haste, what toil, 
To build, and eke to botch ; 
To brew, to bake — 
To mend, to make — 
In Ashby de la Zouch J 



Perplexities. 



XX. 

Earl Henry stood 

In thoughtful mood — 

The Countess tore her mutch ; 

She thought of all 

That might befall 

Poor Ashby de la Zouch. 



*' 
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More definite 
apprehensions. 



XXI. 

Her buttery, stored 

With many a hoard, 

Where erst none dared to poach. 

Would rifled be, 

She could foresee, 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 



The Countess 
anticipateth an 
incursion of the 
Ficts and Scots. 



xxn. 
" He will bring down," 
She cried, " from town^ 
Hosts of his starving Scotch ; 
They'll find no kail, 
Nor parritch meal, 
At Ashby de la Zouch !" 



The King 
arriveth. 



On foot, on horse, 

All rush'd of course. 

With sword, bow, stafij or crutch. 

The king to meet. 

And gladly greet. 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 
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ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH. 



The King fares 
Bumptuoiuly. 



XXIV. 

Great was the guest, 

As great the feast, 

And none could thrift reproach ; 

Of buck and roe 

They had enow. 

At Ashby de la Zouch. 



A word in favour 
of the Trent. 



XXV. 

Gillwiska's stream* 

Could not, I deem, 

AflFord pike, perch, or roach ; 

But generous Trent 

A tribute sent 

To Ashby de la Zouch. 



The Malmsey 
butt is broached. 



XXVI. 

He gave the word. 
That princely lord. 
The Malvoisie to broach ; 
The fatal winef 
Was thought " divine" 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 



* A stream that runs close to Ashby. 

t Fatal to George, Duke of Clarence, Lord Huntingdon's ancestor. 
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" De omnibus 
rebus — et multis 
alus." 



xxvn. 
I might as well 
Attempt to tell 
The feats of Scaramouch, 
As all the " sport 
Of that gay court" 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 



The finale, 
wherein lurketh 
a moral. 



xxvin. 
The bells did ring, 
The gracious king 
Enjo/d his visit much ; 
And we've been poor- 
Er since that hour, 
At Ashby de la Zouch. 



One of the Hastings'. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Among these rhymes 
I've many times 




> 
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Rejected the word '* slouch ;" * 

I do not know 

What it could do 

At Ashby de la Zouch ! 



* The women of Ashby are remarkable for their erect carriage in walldug. 



For Note on the localities of tlie foregoing poem, and its historical associa- 
tion^ fride Appendix. 



THE IDEALIST. 



Look on this grave : the rank grass waves o'er it, 
The startled fawn, up-springing from our tread, 
Shakes from the dewy fern its liquid gems ; — 
Yet here blooms the first primrose— the last violet 
That sheds its fragrance on the chill damp air 
Of a November mom, like love in death, 
Springs from this sod ; and in the summer nights 
The glow-worm layeth here her lamp of light ; 
The heavenward lark begins its matins here. 
And the pale moonbeams kiss the sacred earth. 

And well may bird, and flower, and moonbeam pale. 
With fragrance, and with radiance, and with song, 
Hallow his bed of rest who slumb'reth here. 
For he was one whose heart entwined itself 
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With all of being : — ^who beheld all things 
That lived, instinct with the Lnmaterial Mind, 
All things that were, as that Mind's handiwork ; 
Who knew himself the brother of the worm, 
And yet akin to angels and archangels. 
His was the poetry of life. His heart 
Was steep'd in love, and in the deep, unutter^d, 
Unfathom'd sense of beauty and perfection. 
He would go forth from his sweet cottage-home, 
Drinking the sounds and sights of blessedness 
That throng this faery world, to treasure them 
In the deep silence of his lofty souL 
His spirit sought no words in which to clothe 
His consciousness of bliss : he pour'd it forth 
In deep low murmurs to the mountain wind. 
He gazed upon the countless orbs of night, 
Brightly careering in their mystic paths, 
Until he felt his soul blend with their beams 
By the intensity with which he loved them. 
And when the tempest woke, and the dread north 
Cast forth her lightnings and her fleecy snows, 
He bent his brow in raptured awe, and hail'd 
The present God — the ruler of the storm ! 
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The past gave up her wealth of thought ; he pored 
Upon the scrolls of bygone time, until 
The mighty men, the giant minds of old. 
Came at his call, peopling his solitude. 
Like his accustom'd and familiar friends. 

The future brought her hopes, her glorious promise ; 

Ages unborn flitted before his sight 

The world of air was his ; his spirit yeam'd. 

With deep and passionate longing, to arrest 

The vague and spiritual realities. 

Whose shadows brighten o'er life's toilsome way. 

They answered to his call, and round his couch 

Came, nightly thronging, messengers of light ; 

He felt the ether tremble with their wmgs ; 

Their voices sank upon his slumb'ring ear. 

Like echoes from another sphere, and gave 

To time the music of eternity. 

And was he happy ? Stoop'd his spirit never 

From its exalted paths ? Was he still free 

To tread the empyrean, and to bathe 

His being in essential ecstasy ? 

Sorrow and sickness came, and this world's cares. 
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Cramping the noble soul that scom'd its hopes, 

And mock'd at its delusions ; and he chafed 

Against the gaUing chain that bound him down, 

As the caged eagle chafes in slavery. 

His heart grew chill'd and reckless ; and his sense 

Of the ideal paled and waned away. 

He was most wretched — but amidst the gloom 

The voice of mercy spake ; he raised his eyes, 

And, from the mystery of the Holy Cross, 

He leam'd to read the mystery of life. 

Linking the present with the future world, 

He worshipp'd — ^he believed — adored — and loved ! 



FAREWELL, MY HOME ! 

A FRAGMENT. 



Farewell, my home ! — Oh ! in that one brief word 
What myriad thoughts are clustered — ^what deep love, 
What holy feelings, what hopes, not of earth. 
Are waken'd by that word — My home 1 my home ! 

Thou first, loved mother — thou, the gentlest, best ! 

The watchful guardian of my infant years — 

Thou who has bent with almost seraph's love 

Above my weak and cradled infancy. 

Wiping away the half-unconscious tear. 

Soothing the infant rebel's heart to peace. 

Folding the tiny hands, and teaching me 

To form my Usping accents into prayer :— 

Thou who hast wept — ^yet, smiling through thy tears. 

Hast hail'd the hand of mercy — ^whose meek head 
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Has bent beneath the chastening of thy Lord, 
Hallow'd by sorrow, as the trampled thyme 
Exhales a richer fragrance to heaven's cope — 
Dear legacy of a departed father — 
Loved trust committed to our duteous love, 
When he was taken from us to his rest 

And my sweet sisters, with their calm bright eyes. 
Their gentle laughter, theu- soft voices chiming, 
Their light glad steps, their wild and sportive wit, 
And their pure feelings, and their humble hearts. 
Yes ! from a child, I loved to look on ye — 
To hope for ye — ^to feel that as we grew 
In age together, so we grew in love ; 
For not in name alone, not by birth only, 
But by the tie of faith, of hope, of grief. 
Together shared, and duties day by day 
Together borne, have we been sisters ever. 



And thou, dark hill and hoar,* 

That broodest like a genius o'er the strath. 



* Loudon Hill — a curious rock of volcanic formation in Ayrshire, at the foot of 
which three battles have been fought ; one in the time of the Romans (of whose 
camp the traces are still supposed to be visible), the second in 1307, and the third 
in 1679. 
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Passionless witness of the lapse of ages — 
And monument, by nature's hand upreai'd, 
Of the stem struggles of an earnest time. 

Even so thou stood'st, when winding round thy base, 
Through the wild foresf s over-arching gloom, 
The Roman led his legions. Thus thy brow 
Raised from the misty clouds its awful form. 
When Bruce and Scotland stemm'd the warUke pride 
Of the first Edward's southern chivalry. 

And there was yet an hour more deeply fraught 
With fervid feeling. — On thy storm-rived crest 
Stood they who tum'd the sickle to a sword, 
And grasp'd, with hands to pastoral toils inured, 
Th' unwonted weapon, in the holiest cause 
For which man hath stood forth a combatant — 
The cause of conscience and of Uberty. 
Smile not, O sons of these pacific times ! 
When, free to worship even as ye list. 
Ye think upon the motley mustering 
Of those who^ for the holy Covenant, 
The church by Scotland sanction'd and approved. 
Even from this rock descending, with one voice 
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Raised to the Lord of Armies one loud psalm, 

And on the bloody heather of Drumclog 

Poured forth their blood, to seal their faith thereby. 

Lo ! down the valley, from how many roofs 
Curls the white smoke, melting in air away ! 
I love to watch those wreaths, and think they mark 
Each some calm homestead — some kind social hearth- 
Some home of human hearts, where human love 
Can smooth the rugged path of daily toil, 
And spiritualize the dull material round, 
The penal lot of fallen mortality. 
Oh, merciful ! and wise as merciful ! 
That twinest our blessings with our .... 
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Around our globe with ceaseless flight 
Move the twin sisters, Day and Night ; 
Intent to bear to every clime 
The mandates of their father, Time ; 
And pour with equal-handed grace 
His blessings on the human race. ^ 
Day bathes the earth in dews of Ught, 
Night brings its visions yet more bright 
The op'ning flower, the wild bird's song, 
To Day, glad joyous Day, belong ; 
While Night, with step more staid and calm, 
Brings slumber's soft Lethean balm. 
When Day hath sufier'd aught of leare^ 
Night sheds her soothing poppies there ; 
If Night hath brought us aught of sorrow, 
Day shall lead on a brighter morrow. 
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When Time's allotted course is done, 
Hb wings unplumed. his hour-glass run, 
May Day be merged in brighter day, 
And fade in heaven's own light away ; 
And all Nighf s fairest visions be 
Changed to more bless'd reality ! 



1838. 
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I THINK OF THEE. ' 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISSON. 



I THINK of thee — ^when bursting from the grove, 
From her sweet dwelling in the greenwood tree, 
The nightingale pours forth her lay of love ; — 
When dost thou think of me ? 

I think of thee — in twiUghf s dewy shade. 
In the eflFulgence of the sunbeam free. 
In the pure radiance of the moonUt glade ; — 
Where dost thou think of me ? 

I think of thee— with trembUng tenderness, 

With gushing tears of voiceless ecstasy — 

With sighs that soothe, with grief that seems to bless; — 

How dost thou think of me ? 
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Oh think of me — ^until we meet again. 
If kinder stars ordain such bliss to be — 
For severed far, by mountain or by main, 
I ever think of thee ! / ' 



1839. 
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FREDERIC AND GELA. 

A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 
** Our love shall be eternal !" 



There is a stream — yonder you see its wave — 

Which, bursting from the hills, spreads its pure crystal 

Over the peaceful valley. 'Tis the Kinz. 

Upon its banks dwelt once the lovely Gela ; 

She who loved Frederic, and, though humbly bom, Jk 

Was fondly loved by him again. Her story 

Is short — the shepherds know it well, and oft 

Will tell it with sighs ; noting still how pure ^ 

And holy was that love, which yielded up 

Its object for the sake of his renown. 

This is her simple tale the shepherds tell : — 
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It was the evening hour : all the €|brth reposed 

In silent peacefulness ; the moonbeam play'd 

In innocent brightness on the dimpUng wave, 

And silver'd the dark groves. He slumbered not, 

The youthful warrior. From Galilee 

Frederic had hasted : his strong arm had fought 

For Heaven and for the Cross — his early might 

He had essay'd against the Paynim foe ; 

He had sought holy Solyma, had raised 

The Christian banner, and had home retum'd 

To joy, to love, to Gela ! Mute he sate 

Till the last hours of lingering night had pass'd. 

And dayUght gray made pale the latest stars. 

With rapid step, yet all unheard his tread, 

He left the castle, and by early dawn 

Threaded the woods, and reach'd the river's side. 

Where stood St Mary's chapel. There he paused. 

It was the spot, the hour, the very light. 

By which he once was wont to meet with Gela. 

All now was still — the stream flow'd gently on, 

UnruflSed, calm, bright as his Gela's love. 

It caught heaven's smile — ^her azure on its wave — 

And answered it with kindred purity. 
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He thought he hestft a step — no, it was nought ; 

'Twas but the startled hind who rabed her head. 

He thought he saw a shadow light bend o'er 

The crystal stream ; 'twas but the weeping birch 

'Gainst which his Gela leant when first he woo'd her. 

He thought he heard her mantle's rustling folds 

Brush the bright tears of morning from the path ; 

'Twas but the zephyrs whispering 'mid the trees. 

He open'd slowly next the chapel door — 

She was not there — the dweller of his souL 

Was she then faithless ? Could he bear the thought ? 

No ! let him die ere he should find her false ! 

Was she then cold, laid in the narrow grave ? 

Trembling he fell before the cross to pray 

For blessings on her grave, peace to her soul. 

Before the altar and the cross he tound 

A letter, traced by the maid's well-known hand. 

It briefly told him, so traditions say. 

His Gela had become the espoused of heaven ; 

It charged him to select a nobler bride^ 

And ended with the very words with which 

They parted last, " Our love shall be eternal !" 

It was eternal — even to the grave 
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Her Frederic loved the memory of Cela. 
And she — as she had lived, she died — in true 
And holy constancy. So runs the tale. 
This is the tale as the traditions telL 



The foregoing little legend should properly have appeared in an earUer part of 
the volume, but was not discovered until the printing was fkt advanced. The style, 
which Lb dissimilar to Lady Flora's other writings, seems to have been suggested by 
the perusal of Mr Rogers' ** Italy," and was probably penned shortly after the pub* 
lication of that chaste and classical poem. 

Fide Note in Appendix. 



SONG. 

I call'd on the hopes," &c. 



I call'd on the hopes of the years that are past 

To return to my spirit and glad me again ; 

And a low voice replied, in the moan of the blast, 

" Canst thou call back the faded, or waken the slain ?" 

Sound they sleep, they wake no more ; 
Calm they rest, their toil is o'er. 
Deep, deep, deep, their bed is made 
'Neath the dark, dim yew-tree shade. 

Can they come, the hopes of yore ? 

I saw the green leaves of the summer grow sere, 

I have seen the bright day-star sink quench'd in the wave; 

The dark days of Cambria's winter are near. 

For Cambria's best wlirriors are cold in the grave. 
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Sound they sleep, they wake no more ; 
Cahn they rest, their toil is o'er. 
Deep, deep, deep, their bed is made 
'Neath the dark, dim yew-tree shade. 

They are gone, the loved of yore ! 



These stanzas were set to music by the Chevidier Neukoram. 






I 



SONG. 



When first I met thee, on thy brow | 

The light of fancy play*d, 

And brightly beam'd the eyes which now 

Those downcast lashes shade. 

Thou moVdst an airy form of Ught, 

A thing almost divine ; 

I might not dim thy fortunes bright 

By love so sad as mine. 

For I had seen the dreams depart 

Which once illusion shed ; 

Had known the dullness of the heart 

When youth's gay charm is fled. 

Thou wert so bless'd, thou couldst not share 

The darkness of my doom ; 

Thou wert a flower too sweet, too rare, 

To cheer the deserfs gloom. 
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But years are past, and thou hast known 
Youth's noon-dreams fade away ; 
The light of doitdkss mirth is flown, 
And rapture's fleeting ray. 
Chasten'd and cahn the hope appears 
That gilds thy placid brow ; 
Sweet sister ! in this vale of tears, 
t dare to love thee now. 



SONG. 



I. 

I DO not ask a brighter lot 
Than this — that through the day 
I still may wander by thy side, 
And cheer thee on thy way. 

u. 
I do not nurse a fonder hope 
Than this — that I may see, 
When thou art shedding smiles around, 
One kind glance fall on me. 

III. 
I do not breathe a wilder wish 
Than this — unseen, unknown. 
To linger near thee while thou sing^st, 
And catch each liquid tone. 
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IV. 

I frame no more aspiring prayer 

Than this — still unreproved 

To breathe the air which thou dost breathe, 

And rove where thou hast roved. 



V. 

And when my weary course is run, 
And the green sod shroudeth me, 
Lady ! I ask no elegy 
Save one brief sigh from thee. 






THE CROSS OF CONSTANTINE. 



" Conquer in this !" — Not unto thee alone 

The vision spake, imperial Constantine ! 
Nor, presage only of an earthly throne^ 

Blazed in mid-heaven the consecrated sign. 
Through the unmeasured tract of coming^ time 

The mystic cross doth with soft lustre glow, 
And speaks through every age, in every clime. 

To every slave of sin and child of wo. 

" Conquer in this !" — Ay, when the rebel heart 
Clings to the idols it was wont to cherish, 

And, as it sees those fleeting boons depart, 

Grieveth that things so bright were form'd to perish. 

Arise, bereaVd one ! and, athwart the gloom. 
Read in the brightness of that cheering ray — 



i 
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^ Mourn not, O Christian ! though so brief their bloom. 
Nought that is worth a sigh shall pass away." 

" Conquer in this !" — When fairest visions come 

To lure thy spirit to a path of flowers ; 
Binding the exile from a heavenly home, 

To dwell a lingerer in imholy bowers : 
Strong in His strength who burst the bonds of sin, 

Clasp to thy bosom, clasp the holy cross ! 
Dost thou not seek a heavenly crown to win ? 

Hast thou not counted all beside as loss ? 

" Conquer in this !" — Though powers of earth and hell 

Were leagued to bar thee from thy homeward way, 
The cross shall every darkUng shade dispel. 

Chase every doubt, and re-assure dismay. 
Faint not, O wearied one I faint not : for thee 

The Lord of Righteousness and Glory bled, 
And His good Spuif s mfluence, with free 

And plenteous unction, is upon thee shed. 

" Conquer in this !" — When, by thy fever'd bed. 
Thou see'st the dark-wing'd angel take his stand. 
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Who soon shall lay thy body with the dead, 

And bear thy spnit to the spnif s land : 
Fear not ! the cross sustains thee, and its aid 

In that last trial shall thy succour bring ; 
Go fearless through the dark, the untried shade. 

For sin is vanquish'd, and death hath no sting. 

" Conquer in this !" — Strong in thy Saviour's might, 

When bursts the morning of a brighter day. 
Rise, Christian victor in the glorious fight^ 

Arise, rejoicing, from thy cell of clay ! 
The cross, which led thee scatheless through the gloom. 

Shall in that hour heaven's royal banner be : 
Thou hast o'ercome the world, the flesh, the tomb ; 

Triumph in Him who died and rose for thee ! 



SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 



Bright was the morning, and fresh the breeze, 
Sported the sunbeams o'er sapphire seas ; 
Blithely the lark, on the cloud upborne, 
Pour'd forth his carol to welcome the mom ; 
Rose on the gale from earth's fairest bowers. 
The mingling odours of op'ning flowers ; 
The butterfly roved upon gladsome wing. 
The wild echoes rang with the voice of spring : 
Nothing in earth, in ocean, or air. 
Wore the garb of grief or the brow of care : 
All was so bright, so serene, so gay. 
All nature, all being, kept holyday. 

To sail awhile in this joyous weather. 

True Love and False Love set out together : 
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Each, in a nautilus shell reclined, 

Spread his gossamer sail to the fav'ring wind ; 

So light the freight, scarce the waves might feel 

The fleeting trace of each fairy keel ; 

So fair was each, you might scarce, I ween. 

True Love or False Love have chosen between. 

Each form was cast in a faultless mould, 

Each brow was shaded by locks of gold ; 

Their lips wore the dimpled smile of mirth. 

Their eyes seem'd to speak of celestial birth ; 

And childhood's wild grace, and unfettered glee. 

And childhood's air of simplicity, 

Lent each archer boy a softer wile, 

As he gazed on his bow with a lurking smile. 

Oh ! Love is more fearful with bow unbent. 

And smile of innocent merriment, 

Than when against the unguarded heart 

He aims his diamond-pointed dart ! 

Onward they pass'd, and where'er they came. 

They were welcomed both, under True Love's name ; 

And False Love, the traitor ! laugh'd to see 

How cheated the children of earth could be. 
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Gaily they sail'd — ^but when evening fell. 

Sunshine and faVring breeze, farewell ! 

Darkness brooded o'er ocean's breast ; 

The lark had gone to his silent rest ; 

Every flower, o'er her leafy bed, 

Folded her petals and droop'd her head : 

The butterfly shrunk from the night-wind's chill, 

And the echoes were mute, and the groves were still. 

Wam'd by eve^s falling shadows damp, 

True Love kindled his " fire-fly lamp," 

And his eye he raised to the dewy star. 

Which shone through a veil of clouds afar. 

Louder and louder the winds swept past, 

And his light galley rock'd in the stormy blast ; 

But his cheek blanch'd not — and he look'd not back. 

Nor paused in his course — ^nor swerved from the track. 

Deeper and deeper the darkness grew. 

Wilder and chiller the east wind blew ; 

But the fire-fly lamp on his galley's prow 

Brighten'd the dark waves which roU'd below ; 

And the soft star pointed with silver ray 

To the land where his destined haven lay. 
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But False Love's baxk in that stormy night 

Cast o'er the waters no gleam of light; 

He sought not by starlight his course to guide, 

But yielded his boat to the raging tide. 

And morning woke, with her birds and flowers, 

And her happy hearts, and her sunny showers ; — 

And Tnie Love was there ; — ^but the waters dark 

Had closed o'er Fahc Love and his treach'rous bark. 




LINES ADAPTED TO 

THE NORWEGIAN NATIONAL SONG. 



rii 



Nursed in the wilds, rock'd by the wave, 

How can we bondsmen be ? 

Foul fall the traitor and the slave ! 

But Norway's sons are free ! — are free ! 

Yes ! from the cradle to the grave, [Charm. 

Old Norway's sons are free ! 

As the lightning^s flash — as the eagle's flight — 

As the torrent to the sea — 

Our spirits rise in their chainless might. 

For Norway's sons are free ! — are free ! 

Oq;r spirits rise, &c. [Chorus, 

Long have we worn the stranger's yoke, 
But brighter hours shall be ; 
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For Heaven's own voice the fiat spoke, 

That Norway should be free ! — be free ! 

Yes ! Heaven's own voice, &c, [Cliorus. 

Shout, then ! oh shout ! from vale and fell ! 

Bear chorus manfully ! 

Shout, echo I from thy deepmost cell. 

That Norway's sons are free ! — are free ! 

Shout, echo ! from, &c. [Chorus. 




THE 



LEGEND OF THE HEART OF BRUCE. 



A GALLEY seeks the port of Sluys, 
And o'er the azure wave 
Rode never bark more fair than she, 
More royal and more brave. 
The white sails swelling to the breeze, 
Are mirror'd in those summer seas. 
As ocean-birds with snowy wing 
O'er the blue deep their shadow fling, 
And round the prow, the dancing spray 
Blushes to catch the sunny ray. 
And melts in ambient air away. 
High on the prow a warrior band. 
In trim array, are seen to stand ; 
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Banner and pennon — sword and spear, 
And mace and battle-axe are there ; 
And crested helm and armour bright, 
Buckler and baldric, richly dight ; 
They do not come with sword and lance 
To devastate the fields of France ; 
Nor led by policy, resort 
A mission to King Philip's* court : 
They came not with rich merchandize 
To seek the crowded mart ; 
But, pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
They bore King Robert* s heart 

And he who first in presence sate, 
'Neath canopy in chair of state. 
Was Douglas — ^he for whom so long 
Woke the wild harp of Scottish song. 
Whom still a fond tradition names, 
With benison, " The good Sir James." 
He was both bold and blithe of mood. 
Of faith unstain'd and lineage good ; 



• Philip of Valois. 
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Loyal of heart, and free of hand, 

As any knight in Christian land. 

Fair largesse he to minstrels gave, 

And loved the faithful and the brave ; 

Good son of holy church was he, 

And of unquestioned piety ; 

So many graces did commend 

The knight who was King Robert's friend. 



For as, in gray Dunfermline's tower, 
He stood beside the bed. 
Whereon, in life's departing hour. 
Was good King Robert laid. 
Whose failing breath and nerveless form 
Bespoke him brother of the worm ; 
While visions of the days gone by 
Flitted before his glazing eye ; 
And the old monarch's failing breath 
Spoke of the fast approach of death ; 
Awe-struck he kiss'd the feeble hand 
That once had fought for fair Scotland, 
And pledged his knightly word» 
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That he the Bruce's heart would bear, 
With reverence due, and chanted pray'r, 
Unto the Holy Sepulchre 
Of our most blessed Lord. 



" He prays you by your knighthood's oath. 

And by the cross you wear. 

And by your master's dying 'best. 

And by your lady fair — 

He prays you by your courtesy. 

To lend his cause your blade — 

Flower of the Scottish chivalry 

Come to the cross's aid !" 

Outspake the gentle Douglas then — " I may not by my 

vow, 
Thus summon'd to the cross's aid, the holy strife forego. 
But oh ! thou distant Solyma, long space it must be ere, 
A pilgrim, I shall bend my knee beside the Sepulchre. 
Oh ! that I first might seek the land of my dear Saviour's 

birth. 
And lay my honour'd master's heart in Syria's holy earth. 
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And lave, by Jordan's sainted stream, my care-worn fur- 

row'd brow, 
Ere sword again I draw. Enough ! I may not — ^for my 

vow !" 



On rush'd the Douglas — never knight 
More vahant sought the field of fight ; 
Amidst the fray his snowy crest 
Danced like the foam on ocean's breast ; 
Like levin brand his broadsword flash'd, 
And foemen bent, and targets crash'd. 
With stalwart arm, and giant form. 
He charged Uke spirit of the storm ; 
And as upon the mountain side. 
So late the trackless foresf s pride. 
Uprooted by the wintry blast 
The prostrate sapling oaks are cast — 
So, where he sped his dread career, 
Bent Moslem crest, and Moslem spear ; 
While ever, midst the melee, high 
And clear peal'd forth his battle cry. 
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They err'd not — they en'd not, a spell of power 

Nerved the arm of the Douglas that fated hour ; 

For lo ! to his faithful bosom press'd, 

In its jewell'd casket of orient gold, 

The heart that once throbb'd in the Bruce's breast 

Was borne into fight by that baron bold. 

Marvel ye then that his arm was strong ? 

That he humbled the pride of the Paynim throng ? 

That where'er he tum'd, from his dreaded track 

The swarth sons of Afiic, dismay'd, drew back ? 

EVn as the wild waves flow back from the rock. 

When it spurns back their might and derides their shock. 



" Pass on, brave heart, as thou wert wont, 
Th' embattled hosts before ; 
Douglas will die, or follow thee 
To conquest, as of yore \" 

They met, they closed, dread was the strife, 
More dear the gage than fame or life ; 
There foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
They stood opposed, and brand cross'd brand ; 
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And mace isuid bickering falchion there 
Mingled with scymitar and spear. 
Steel rang on steel — ^the war-steeds' tread 
Trampled the dying and the dead. 
The lurid clouds of dust on high 
Rose eddying to the darken'd sky ; 
The vulture snuflTd the scent of blood, 
And screaming roused her loathsome brood. 
But the pale crescent waned — the host 
Of Osmyn saw the battle lost ; 
And loth to fly, but forced to yield, 
Abandoned sullenly the field. 



Where was the Douglas ? On the plain 
They found him 'midst the heap of slain, 
Faithful in death, his good right hand 
Held with firm grasp his broken brand ; 
While o'er the sacred casket laid, 
A bulwark of his corse he made ! 
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And deem ye not, while ever there 

To highest heaven rose ceaseless prayer 

For Scotland's worth and Scotland's weal. 

For truth to guide, for peace to heal^ 

For Ught to choose the better part, 

For grace to sain her every smart ; 

For freedom and for equal laws. 

For men to strive for freedom's cause. 

And guard the land he loved the best — 

The spirit of the Bruce was blest ? 

Oh ! doubt it not — if it be given. 

By mercy of indulgent heaven. 

To parted spirits from above 

To hover round the land they love — 

That, bending from a higher sphere, 

The Bruce's spu-it Unger'd near. 

Still in the holy anthem blending, 

Scotland to heaven's great Lord commending. 

The fane is fallen — the rite is o'er — 

The choral anthem peals no more ; 

The moonbeam strays through nave and aisle, 

And the verdant ivy clings round the pile. 



Q 
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It recks not — like dew 'neath the sunny ray, 
The hafloVd fabric may pass away. 
Grieve not — ^for deep in the patriof s breast 
The names of his country's heroes rest ; 
And a thrill of pride it will aye impart, 
That Scottish earth wraps the Bruce's heart. 



1839. 
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TO MISS GONROY, 

ON HER BIRTH-DAY, WITH A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS AND 
A LITTLE BUTTERFLY BROOCH. 



There was a time (so poets tell) 

When Flora had the power 
To waken, by her magic spell, 

To life each slumb'ring flower. 

Roused by her voice, the smiling spring 

Around her treasures shed. 
And Zephyr, upon gladsome wing. 

Followed where'er she led. 

And best she loved, with flow'rets bright. 
To deck the montlj of May ; 

While butterflies, in joyous flight, 
Hail'd the warm sunny ray. 
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O Jenny ! 'twas a merry time, 

As many a bard hath sung ; 
For Nature then was in her prime, 

And Flora, too, was young. 

But times are changed, and seasons too — 

Her powers are obsolete ; 
The faithless zephyrs cease to woo. 

The cold east wind we meet 

In mossy buds the flow'ret sleeps, 
The half-open'd leaves beneath ; 

The butterfly still lowly creeps. 
Or Ues in mimic death. 

And she who would have crown'd this day 

With wealth of flowers untold. 
Must offer them in a bouquet, 

And butterflies in gold ! 

(Signed) FLORA, 

£x- Queen of Flowers. 

Given at our Winter Palace, this ]3th May, 1839. 



VERSES 

WRITTEN IN MAY 1839. 



Break not by heedless word the spell 
With which that strain hath bound me ; 
For the bright thoughts of former years 
Are throngmg fast around me. 

Voices long hush'd are heard again, 
Smiles that have pass'd away 
Beam on my memory, as once 
They bless'd mine early day. 

Hopes that have melted into air, 
And sorrows that have slept — 
And bending from the spirits' land, 
The loved — ^the lost — ^the wept. 



' ! 
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VERSES. 



My very heart is young again, 
As in the days of yore ; . 
I feel that I could trust — alas ! 
As I may trust no more ! 



APPENDIX. 



NOTE. 



It is not without heditation that I have given a place to the following juvenile 
pieces and detached fhigments in the present volume ; yet, for several reasons, I 
felt reluctant to exclude them. It is true that they are imperfect as oompositiona ; 
yet they are indices to particular trains of feeling ; and, from their varied dates, 
may t«iid to exhibit the habits of thought and modes of expression characteristic 
of Lady Flora, at different periods of her life. 

The more finished among them are referable to an earlier date tlian that from 
which I have selected the bulk of the present volume ; and they are here included, 
partly firom their intrinsic merits, and partly to show, by contrast, the improved 
style which she afterwards acquired. 

" Tasso Incoronato " was a later composition ; but is too incomplete and fttig- 
mentary to obtain a place with the poems of the same date. It is written in so 
many different styles, and was found in so many detached scraps, that it remains 
doubtful what the measure might have been which Lady Flora would have chosen 
ultimately to adopt. There are lines and ideas in it, however, not unworthy of 
her pen, and which therefore I might have erred in repressing. 
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UNCONNECTED SCENES FROM AN UNFINISHED TRAGEDY, 



CALLED 



EURYDICE. 

WRITTEN ABOUT 1820, OR LATE IN 1810. 



EuBTDiCE. Philip Aribjeus. Beboe. 

Eurydice, Oh, fear not ! death adom'd by victory 
Is more than life. To feel the proud heart beat, 
And burst the bonds of its imprisoning clay, 
Mount on the wings of triumph to the skies, 
And bear even to the throne of father Jove 
The tearful vows of an applauding world, 
Were ecstasy ineffable — celestial ! 
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Beroe. Thrice happy state ! 

Evrydice, So, in the Olympic course, 
The courser, straaning past his strong compeers, 
With eye of fire, and nostrils breathing flame, 
Bursts to the goal, hears the approving crowds 
Hail his approach, then gains it, and expires ! 

PhUip, Yet, my Eurydice 



Evrydice, O gods I you pause — 
You hesitate to dare, to die, to stake 
A little span of life, a little breath. 
To gain eternal fame I Would to the gods 
Thou hadst been bom Eurydice, I Philip ! — 
Cast oJQP thy crown — thou canst not fight for it ! 
Throw by thy robe of purple — it clothes cowardice ! 
Lay down thy sceptre — 'tis too great a weight 
For thine effeminate hand to grasp securely ! 
Yet stay — ^my wrath is too intense : forgive me, 
My Aridaeus. Give but thy commands. 
And I will dare all earth's opposing force 
To stop me ere I execute thy will. 
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EURTDICB. OfFICBE. 



Eurpdice. Speak your behest. What wills Olympias ? 
Nay, youth, why thus leave me in sad suspense ? — 
Speak ! I can bear the worst of tidings calmly. 

Officer, By that affection which you bear your lord, 
She bade me tell you 

JSurydice. Stay one moment yet : 
Let me but hope once more ! Oh, vain resource ! 
If Philip is no more, breathe it not to me. 
Look the sad news, and sign my death-warrant. 

Officer. Fear not — ^King Aridseus still is safe. 

Eurydice, He lives ! 

Officer, Ay, madam ; and the queen adjures you gtraightly. 
By the fond love you bear him, to be patient. 
And follow me even to the council-chamber. 

Eurydice, What ! shall I meet the eyes of vulgar hosts, 
A prisoner now, so late their sovereign ? 
Shall I, ye gods, hear, as I pass along. 
The graybeard elders whisper to their sons. 
There goes Eurydice ? 
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Beroe. Thrice hap])y state ! 



JSurydice. So, in the Olympic course, I 

'^The courser, straining past his strong compeers. 
With eye of fire, and nostrils breathing flame, 
Bursts to the goal, hears the approving crowds 
Ilail his approach, then gains it, and expires ! 

Philip, Yet, my Eurydice 



Evrydice, O gods ! you pause — 
You hesitate to dare, to die, to stake 
A little span of life, a little breath. 
To gain eternal fame ! Would to the gods 
Thou hadst been bom Eurydice, I Philip ! — 
Cast off thy crown — thou canst not fight for it ! 
Throw by thy robe of purple — it clothes cowardice ! 
Lay down thy sceptre — *tis too gpreat a weight 
For thine effeminate hand to grasp securely ! 
Yet stay — ^my wrath is too intense : forgive me, 
My Aridseus. Give but thy commands. 
And I will dare all earth*s opposing force 
To stop me ere I execute thy will. 
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EuRYDicB. Officer. 



Eurydke, Speak your behest. What wills Olympias ? 
Nay, youth, why thus leave me in sad suspense ? — 
Speak ! I can bear the worst of tidings calmly. 

Officer » By that affection which you bear your lord, 
She bade me tell you 

Etarydice, Stay one moment yet : 
Let me but hope once more ! Oh, vain resource ! 
If Philip is no more, breathe it not to me. 
Look the sad news, and sign my death-warrant. 

Officer, Fear not — ^King Aridseus still is safe. 

Eurydice, He lives ! 

Officer. Ay, madam ; and the queen adjures you straightly. 
By the fond love you bear him, to be patient. 
And follow me even to the council-chamber. 

Eurydice, What ! shall I meet the eyes of vulgar hosts, 
A prisoner now, so late their sovereign ? 
Shall I, ye gods, hear, as I pass along. 
The graybeard elders whisper to their sons, 
There goes Eurydice ? 
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Berae. Thrice hap])y state ! 

Eurydice, So, in the Olympic course, 
The courser, straining past his strong compeers. 
With eye of fire, and nostrils breathing flame. 
Bursts to the goal, hears the approving crowds 
Hail hb approach, then gains it, and expires ! 

Philip, Yet, my Eurydice 



Eurydice* () gods ! you pause — 
You hesitate to dare, to die, to stake 
A little span of life, a little breath, 
To gain eternal fame I Would to the gods 
Thou hadst been bom Eurydice, I Philip ! — 
Cast off thy crown — thou canst not fight for it ! 
Throw by thy robe of purple — it clothes cowardice ! 
Lay down thy sceptre — 'tis too great a weight 
For thine effeminate hand to grasp securely ! 
Yet stay — my wrath is too intense : forgive me, 
My Aridseus. Give but thy commands. 
And I will dare all earth's opposing force 
To stop me ere I execute thy will. 
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EuRYDiCB. Officer. 



Evrydice. Speak your behest. What wills Olympias ? 
Nay, youth, why thus leave me in sad suspense ? — 
Speak ! I can bear the worst of tidings calmly. 

Officer. By that affection which you bear your lord, 
She bade me tell you 

JSurydice, Stay one moment yet : 
Let me but hope once more ! Oh, vain resource ! 
If Philip is no more, breathe it not to me. 
Look the sad news, and sign my death-warrant. 

Officer. Fear not — ^King Aridseus still is safe. 

Eurydice. He lives ! 

Officer. Ay, madam ; and the queen adjures you straightly. 
By the fond love you bear him, to be patient. 
And follow me even to the council-chamber. 

Eurydice. What ! shall I meet the eyes of vulgar hosts, 
A prisoner now, so late their sovereign ? 
Shall I, ye gods, hear, as I pass along. 
The graybeard elders whisper to their sons. 
There goes Eurydice ? 
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Beroe. Thrice happy state ! 

Eurydice. So, in the Olympic course, 
The courser, straining past his strong compeers. 
With eye of fire, and nostrils breathing flame. 
Bursts to the goal, hears the approving crowds 
Ilail his approach, then gains it, and expires ! 

Philip. Yet, my Eurydice 



Eurydice. O gods ! you pause — 
You hesitate to dare, to die, to stake 
A little span of life, a little breath. 
To gain eternal fame I Would to the gods 
Thou hadst been bom Eurydice, I Philip ! — 
Cast off thy crown — thou canst not fight for it ! 
Throw by thy robe of purple — it clothes cowardice ! 
Lay down thy sceptre — 'tis too gresi a weight 
For thine effeminate hand to grasp securely ! 
Yet stay — ^my wrath is too intense : forgive me, 
My Aridseus. Give but thy commands. 
And I will dare all earth's opposing force 
To stop me ere I execute thy will. 
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EuRYDicB. Officer. 



Eurydice, Speak your behest. What wills Olympias ? 
Nay, youth, why thus leave me in sad suspense ? — 
Speak ! I can bear the worst of tidings calmly. 

Officer. By that affection which you bear your lord, 
She bade me tell you 

Etarydice, Stay one moment yet : 
Let me but hope once more ! Oh, vain resource ! 
If Philip is no more, breathe it not to me. 
Look the sad news, and sign my death-warrant. 

Officer, Fear not — ^King Aridseus still is safe. 

Eurydice, He lives ! 

Officer, Ay, madam ; and the queen adjures you straightly. 
By the fond love you bear him, to be patient. 
And follow me even to the council-chamber. 

Eurydice, What ! shall I meet the eyes of vulgar hosts, 
A prisoner now, so late their sovereign ? 
Shall I, ye gods, hear, as I pass along. 
The graybeard elders whisper to their sons, 

* 

There goes Eurydice ? 
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EURTDICE. OlTMPIAS. BeBOE. 

Olympias, Woman, thou art brainsick ! 

Etarydice, Brainsick ? I am not mad. 
I know myself^ and what I was and am. 
I know thee too ; thou art Olympias ! — 
Ay, jealous stepdame, gaze upon that corse ; 
Hang o*er it, smile on it, 'tis thy work. 
Poor bleeding earth ! the daggers that pierced thee 
Have stabVd my happiness. 

Beroe. Good mistress, weep not I 

Eurydice, Oh ! I must weep, till mine eyes melt with tears, 
Or pitying heaven hear and end my sighs. 
Beroe, thou hast told me of those sisters. 
Who, when their brother Phaeton fell from heaven, 
Were by the pitying gods to poplars changed. 
And their bright tears to amber. I would fain 
Become a poplar too, like them, Beroe. 

Olympias. Thy brain is warp'd ! 

Eurydice, Woman, dost not know me ? 
I am Eurydice — I was Philip's wife, 
The wife of Aridseus — there he lies. 
Hear me, Olympias, hear me ! — There was once 
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An eagle mated to a harmless dove ; 

The eagle huilt an eyrie in the rock, 

And feathered it with down to suit the dove ; 

And they were happy, till a jealous vulture 

Dash'd on the dove and smote him. 

Poor Aridoeus ! yes, thy mangled corse 

m wash with tears, and wrap it in my mantle ; 

m shroud thee in a royal shroud, and cast 

My torn hair on thy bier. Ay thus, Olympias ! 

Beroe. Dear mistress 



Ewrydke, Weep not ; I am going to him. 
Earth fades before my sight. Close, close my eyes. 
Faint, reeling brain ! oh sink, my trembling limbs ! 
My tottering frame, give way ! Philip, my love I 

[Falls — B£BO£ catches her. 

Beroe. Ye gods ! and is all past ? Eurydice ! — 
Still her breast heaves, her hand is warm, and chills not ; 
Her eyes are opening 

Eurydice (J^aintly), It was not death. 
My frenzied throbbing brain sickened to feel 
How void the world is to Eurydice. 
I am not right, perchance ; but I do think 
'Tis Philip's corse that lies — oh ! bleeding there — 
All silent. Yes, my love, my lord, my husband. 
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*Tb thee I I would that I were also cold — 

Cold, cold beside thee ! Who has murdered thee ? 

A vulture — ay, a wolf in human guise ; 

And, behold, the monster stands gazing upon my grief. 

Olympias ! Barbarous ! thou fall^st ! 

lRu8he$ on her — Beboe stops her. 

Olympias. Haste, Lycoplion, the cup I It were not right 
To sever thus so true, so fond a spouse 
From her beloved lord. Cleobulus ! 

r 

Bring here the rope, the dagger ! 
Beroe. O my queen I 

Eurydke. Faint* st at the thought of death ! O my Beroe ! 
Death doth not wear an iron crown to me ; 
Nor doth he speak of chamel vaults and bones ; 
But, crown*d with roses, speaks of joy, and peace, 
And love, and soft oblivion of my woes. 
And hopes unspeakable. I fear not death ! 

Olympias. Darest thou to meet it ? Doth no shuddering horror 
Run o*er thy frame P 

Eurydice. I do not fear to die. 

Olympias, Yet death is horrible. 
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Efirydice, Not to the virtuous. 
Perchance some thought may dart across the brain ; 
Some thought of cold disquiet : *tis our frailty. 
But still the virtuous looks for an Elysium 
For rest, for happiness. 

Olympias, Choose thy death. 

Evrydice, Olympias ! I receive it at thy hands. 
Death cannot harm Eurydice ; yet sure 
Thou might*st have paused at least a little space, 
And let despair and anguish do the office 
Thou now unkindly takest on thyself. 
I take the deadly cup : *tis nectar to me ! 
Yet mark me well, Olympias ! there will come 
A time, when every drop this cup contains 
Shall be a spark of fire to bum thy heart, 
A bitter tear to stain thy noblest actions. 
Gall to thy lips and canker to thy spirit. 
How sweet the nectar is I Taste it, Beroe. 
I had forgot — ^thou canst not ; for, like me. 
Thou hast not found the vanity of life ; 
Thou hast not drunk of pleasure's stream, and known 
Its bitterness ; thou hast not tried the joys 
And glories of this world, and found them nought ; 
Thou hast not felt that honours are but dust, 
A diadem but ashes, and the mantle 
Of kingly pride excelled by mournful sackcloth. 
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What is the world, that I should wish to live ! 
For who would live when every kindly tie 
That bound them to the earth is burst asunder, 
Dissever'd, disunited ? The proud spirit 
Scorns chains and prison gloom, and longs to soar 
Above its mortal tenement of clay. 
It feels its native strength, its native worth, 
Knows *tis immortal, and would fain extend 

» 

Its eagle pinions, rise above the clouds, 
Beyond the radiant orbs that gem the sky ! 



Eleazar. Yes ! I am sprung of Israel's race — a stem 
Fertile in noble branches ; on whose head 
The dew of heaven hath been largely pour*d. 
A plant which, nurtured by the tears of morning, 
Ilath cast its fibres in the earth so deeply. 
That not the power of princes or of peers. 
Of jarring nations and confederate forces. 
Nothing inferior to the will of Him 
Who planted it, shall tear it from this spot, 
In which the God of Israel hath placed it. 
True, we were subject to the Grecian yoke. 
The thunderbolt which desolated Persia, 
Great Alexander, we beheld from far. 
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And bent submissive. But a time shall come- 
And come it must — ^when Israel shall be free. 
We were not made to live in slavery. 
Methinks already I behold again 
Her own proud standard, Judah*s Lion, float ; 
I hear the flapping of its silken folds — 
All, all I see — ^it seems before — around me I 



K 
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NO. II. 



TO THE MOON. 



A FRAGMENT. 



While gazing on thy hallowed beam, 
Fair Moon ! how many thoughts arise, 
Shining with Hope*s ecstatic gleam. 
Or glowing fresh in Memory's dyes ! 
The joy of Childhood's days of light 
Return, as gladsome and as bright. 
As when they first around us threw 
Their chaplets, fresh with heavenly dew. 

Those hopes are past, those days gone by. 
Those wreaths are withered now and pale, 
And the bright days of infancy 
Have fled like April's scented gale ; 
L Yet, though those days have pass'd away. 

Still other stars of blissful ray. 
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Of blissful ray, but softer tone, 
On life*s horizon since have shone. 

Oh I when a child, I little knew 

Thy charm, sweet Hope I thy heavenly spell — 



SappoMd 1822. 
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NO. III. 



TO HOPE. 



UoPB of the just ! how heavenly is thy power ! — 
Not the dread king of death and fearful gloom, 
Not the last struggles of the parting hour, 
Not the black portals of the yawning tomb, 

Can fright thee ! — ^When my fading sight grows weak. 
When heaves my bosom with convulsive gasp, 
When pale and wan appears my wasted cheek, 
And every other joy eludes my grasp — 

And when my heart with agonizing swell 
Shall fondly tremble on the dark grave*s brink — 
When I, with quivering lip, shall breathe farewell 
To those, with whom 'tis agony to think 
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That I must part — Then to my closing eyes, 
Hope of the righteous ! he thy bright rays given ; 
May the loved prospect to my soul arise, 
To meet with those I love — to meet in heaven ! 



There u no date to these stanzas ; but they most have been written between 1820 and 1828. 
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NO. IV. 



ISABELLA. 



Listing our need, rather than mine own wiU, 
I come, ye grayhair*d fathers of the state, 
From my secluded woman*s halls, the depths 
Of mine own loved retirement, to unyeil 
My hrow unshrinkingly hefore your gaze. 
Best it beseems the widow, who hath lost 
Her consort — ^light and glory of her life ! — 
To hide from the world*s eyes, in silent bowers, 
Her grief- worn and night-shrouded countenance ; 
But now the moments master-voice compels me — 
Despotic power, that listeth not to prayer I — 
Into the world*s unwonted light again. 

Twice hath the moon her radiant face renewed, 
Since, weeping, to his last dark resting-place 
I bore the body of my princely lord. 
The mighty one who built your city up — 
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With stalwart arm against the universe 
Defending you, by hostile bands beleaguered — 
There rest his sacred ashes ; but his soul 
Lives in two valiant and heroic sons, * 

That glorious pair, this nation's worthy pride ! 
Ye have beheld them both in joyous strength 
Grow up among ye ; but still with their growth, 
From some unknown, ill-omen'd, seed of evil. 
An unblest brother-hate sprang rankly up. 
Their childhood's happy unity untwining, 
And flourished fearful with the might of years. 
Ne'er hath their kindly union bless'd my spirit : 
Still have I clasp'd them to my heart alike, 
O'er each alike my love, my care have shed ; 
Still, still I feel each turns to me alike 
With filial tenderness — thanks be to God ! 
This sympathy yet links my sons in one. 
In all things sunder'd else. 
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NO. V. 



FRAGMENTS OF VERSE. 



Ay ! flap thy snowy wing, 

IJinl of the stormy sea — 

(iem thy glad pinion with the pearly spray ; 

For thou mayst upward spring 

From the dark wave, on thine exulting way, 

For thou art free. 



TiiK breeze across the ^Egean waves 
Is rushing gladly on — 
How can it fan the brows of slaves ? 
•* •^ It breathes from Marathon ! 
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ON THE COLISEUM. 

Oft as the lingering rays of parting light 
Hover around yon ruin's towering height, 
And still with fading lustre love to play 
Upon the hoary mass, then fleet away — 
I think how apt an emblem there we view 
Of fleeting glory's last, sad, fond adieu ; 
And every beam that gilds the crumbling pile 
Seems as 'twere victory's expiring smile. 
While every gale, and every zephyr's sigh, 
Seem voices of the centuries gone by ; 
And not a tone is heard but seems to chime 
Some sound, memorial of the olden time. 
Oh ! days of victory for ever flown. 
When nations bent before the sevenfold throne \ 

Written at Rome in 1S21 or 1827. 



My spirit ! in that awful day, ^ * 

When faints the earth with wonder. 
When through dim space the lightnings play, 
And peals the deep-voiced thunder ! 



i 
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When the trump sounds that this world*s o*er. 
When flames engulf the sinking shore, 
When trial 's past, and " Time no more," 

When 

How shalt thou dare to meet Him ? 

Pause, spirit, pause I nor prove thy wings 
In flight for time too daring ; 
One hlessed thought assurance brings. 
The Judge 



I TUANK thee, Heaven I thou hast given me 
A treasure of rich thoughts, an unknown spring, 
Whence I may drink the stream of ecstasy. 
The spiritual world*s deep communing ; 
And my tired soul may dip her wearied wing 
In that unsullied fountain of pure light. 
And feel new powers, new wishes wakening 
From baptism in its waters, and more bright 
May wing to higher scenes her uncontrolled flight. 
There is a converse that the vulgar throng 
Hold not, nor deem to be — the silent night. 
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EvEBT oriel's fretwork quaint, 
Every niche of sculptured saint, 
Chapel dim and lofty choir, 
Glow'd in tracery of fire. 
Through the lengthened Gothic aisle 
Of the abbey's ancient pile, 
Many a lamp was hung aloof 
From the groin'd and carved roof. 
Slowly through the cloisters dim 
Stole the distant vesper hymn. 
And floated on the breeze's swell 
The tinkling of the convent-bell. 



SupptMf 1831 



THE OCEAN GRAVE. 



Thebe is no ripple on the wave. 

No eddy on the main. 

To mark his silent ocean grave 

Who may not wake again. 

Above that grave no mother weeps — 



Supposed 1831. 
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Akd my life 



Fades from me like the echo of a strain, 
Whose melting tones have died upon the ear, 
Too exquisitely sweet to hreathe again. 

And thus I calmly see the stream 
Of mine existence ehh away from me ; 
And my fond spirit asks one only hoon. 
The silent tribute of a tear fron;i thee. 






.n 
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NO. VI. 



TASSO INCORONATO. 



Night hovers o'er the Capitol — the mom 

Will bring with it the pomp of festal song, 

And rosy wreaths will Rome's old streets adorn ; 

And myriads to the Capitol will throng, 

Bearing in triumph the old man along. 

Yes I mom shall come, awakening those who sleep, 

From still repose, to cares, tj^fears, to strife ; 

Wakening the many from their rest, to weep 

The colourless realities of life. 

And oh ! for some in brighter hues array'd. 

Bearing on blessings on his dewy wings. 

And scattering hopes— too soon, alas ! to fade — 

The young heart's day-dreams and imaginings. 

Oh ! it were well could those bright dreams remain, 

To prove the solace of impending ill. 

And bright, through every deepening shade of pain, 

Bum to life's latest moments brightly still. 



I 
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The heaven- trftimplan ted floweret must expire 
Ere noon is g;ain*d. Oh vain and fond desire ! 



Why ask'st thou of her beauty ? Ask the flowers 

Which, gUidden*d by her smiles, fann*d by her breath. 

Shed their pure perfume on the bahny air. 

Ask the bright stars — ^which, circling through the vault 

Of boundless space, each orb a world of light, 

Whence fervent seraphim to the throne of grace 

Pour forth their heaven-taught hymns — ^if she be lovely ? 

And they will tell thee that the virg^ rose 

Glows with less brightness than her blushing cheek ; 

That heaven*s blue vault reflects her sunny smile ; 

That her sweet voice might mingle in the songs 

Of choiring angels ! 

Well might minstrers heart beat high, 
Well might minstrel nuxnbers flow I 
For hers the dazzling radiancy 
Of joyous youth — the sunny brow, 
The blushing cheek, the eye of light, 
Gathering its rays from heaven above, 
With genius and with freedom bright, 
And eloquent with soul-felt love. 



Rome's peerless daughters I there was once a time 
When I had dared your praises to rehearse. 
And breathe my deathless gratitude in verse : 
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Nor had ye scom'd my lay, fair maids I for then 

Methought I stood amongst my fellow-men 

As Saul amidst the hosts — suhlime — erect — 

Omnipotent in towering intellect ; — 

Then my proud verse like mountain-torrent flow'd, 

And my bright thoughts like heaven's day-star glow*d ; 

Then far beyond or time or fate's control, 

Free and ecstatic soared the unshackled soul ; — 

Then ever round my path, benignant moved 

The spirits of the viewless — ^the beloved — 

The honoured — the departed — ^and they came 

To me as to a brother, mind to mind 

We held conmiunion ; though this earthly frame 

Incloth*d my essence, yet 'twas unconfined. 

Earth and earth's hopes and fears had nought in me ; 

I did not live to them — one link alone 

Withheld me from the world ^iPfantasy — 

My own bright world I — to this dark rayless one ; 

Else had I cast my reptile dross away. 

To merge my being in eternal day. 

And thou ! the spell that held the aspirer back 

From the untrodden and mysterious track. 

Whither he would have hasten'd — thou didst not 

Upbraid thy servant with his lowly lot, 

Nor scorn his simple homage — ^it was well ; — 

For well thou knewest, lady, that the flame, 

Though lighted on Sorrento's lonely shore, 

To latest time should consecrate thy name, 
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When all the pageant of the passing hour 
Shrouded in dark forgetfulness should dwell. 
Ay ! on thy memory its light shall pour 
Till that dread fiat, '' Time shaU he no more !*' 

• 
Time ! and Sorrento I would that I could he 
Even as I was (here in my early days — 
The nursling of the sunny shore, and free 
To charm that hlessed time with idle lays, 
To lean exulting o*er the rocky steep. 
And pour my descant to the azure deep, 
Or wreath the orange flowers, and teach the vine 
His flexile arms around our porch to twine ; 
While hlushing hright, in youth and beauty's pride, 
My sister tum'd her spindle by my side. 
And smiled to hear my infant muse essay 
To paint the glories of her future day. 
Yes, smile ! still smile I — Thy peaceful lot is cast 
From courts and their delusive glories far — 
The guileless tenor of thy life is pass'd 
Beneath a placid though inglorious star. 
Thou hast not left, dear one ! thy native shore ; 
Thou hast not drained the cup of fame, and found 
Grail in the draught — nor *neath the rosy flower 
Hath the* asp lurk'd with venom'd fang to wound. 
Where child thou play'dst, thy little ones are playing, 
Their dark locks floating on the mountain wind. 
Oh ! oft have I, 'midst fair Ferrara straying, 
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Long'd for the simple home I left behind — 
Happier, oh I happier is thy lowly lot, 
Sister ! thou hast not left thy native cot ! 

And is it given to lowly souls alone 
To love and to be happy ? Did the star 
That on my natal hour prophetic shone 
Blast every hope of sympathy — and far 
Drive me, an oarless bark, upon the sea. 
The shoreless main of dark eternity ? — 
Say, lovers — ^happy lovers I would you rove ? 
Short be your wandering, by experience taught, 
Link*d in the heaven-form*d ties of faithful love 
Be each to each a world with rapture fraught — 
The same, yet varying ; count the cold world nought. 
Once, once I loved ! nor would my constant mind 
Have changed for palaces in those dear hours, 
Nor for th' ethereal regions of the skies. 
The silent woods, the paths, the silvan bowers, 
Bles8*d by the footsteps, lighted by the eyes 
Of the bright nymph to whom the boy-god's thrall 
Bound me, a willing captive — ^my first vows 
Centring in her, my love, my bliss, my all I 

Oh ! are they fled for ever ? — Moments blessed 
As those were once, will they return no more ? 
What sad decree my weary soul allows 
Uncharm*d and disenchanted thus to rove ! 
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Oh ! dared my heart to wake, say, should I find 
No spell to charm me, and no link to bind ? 
Is the bright season of illusion o*er, 
And have I ceased, for ever ceased, to love P 

And be it so ! — great spirits I ye are blessed, 
Though, like the ark-emitted dove, 
Ye range creation through and find no rest, 
No answering spirit echoing to your love. 
Uplift ye proudly, for a loftier doom 
On your high brow and kindling cheek is set — 
Your star shall rise exulting from the gloom, 
A glad eternity awaits you yet. 
There is a world brighter than poet* s dream, 
Than sunlit isle girt by th* enkindled wave. 
Glowing in the red orb's departing beam — 
It is that world whose portal is the grave. 
There shall I seek my happiness — there lave, 
In those bright founts which never-ffdling flow. 
My spirit from the stuns of earth-bom wo : 
There quench my deathless thirst for higher things 
In those unchanging and ethereal springs : 
There shall those forms whose shadows bless'd my trance, 
Even in their firm reality advance : 
There shall nor hate, nor jealous care find place ; 
Smile shall meet smile, and heart respond to heart ; 
And pilgrims, sever'd in their earthly race. 
Shall meet in that dear world, no more to part. 
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God shall be all in all — around — above — 
Our essence, atmosphere, existence, love ! 

And I shall meet thee there ! — ^by this hope led. 
With fearless step my onward path I tread — 
Though dark and dim the vision'd future seem, 
A blank the present, and the past a dream. 
Ye coming years, whom no fond hopes illume. 
Ye tardy heralds of the peaceful tomb. 
Joyless and loveless will ye glide along — 
Untuned my lyre, and mute my lofty lay. 
Fled the bright vision that inspired my song, 
The loved illusions of my early day. 
Thou form adored ! upon this aching heart 
Too deeply, too indelibly impressed, 
Still shalt thou see each lighter grief depart. 
And reign sole tyrant of my throbbing breast. 
Yes, Leonora ! dear and fatal name. 
Oft shall my thoughts with magic power renew 
The faltering accents of thy last adieu ; 
The moments that as dreams of heaven came, 
When thy bright presence bless'd my longing eyes, 
Fair as th* unearthly forms of paradise — 
Dear moments ! could not aught your flight beguile ; 
Nor Tasso*s strain, nor Leonora's smile ? 
Bind, bind the laurel round my brow ! — 
I may not think upon the past. 
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Oh ! what, ulus ! avails it now 

'J'o dream of bliss that could not last ? 

Bring forth the wreath ! — My temples bind- 

Woiild I beneath its leaves could find 

Some secret spell, some soothing power, 

To still the ang^sh of this hour ! — 

But glory*s voice is faint and weak, 

Nor mounts responsive to its tone 

The flush of joy on withered cheek ; 

For glory^s dream is past and gone. 

My hopes can rest alone on Heaven, 

The refuge of the troubled soul ; 

Yet one last sigh to earth is gpivcn. 

One last dear thought can still control — 

'J'hat cherisliM thought, that latest care, 

Shall mingle in my dying prayer ; 

Thy name shall in the hour of death 

Ikt faltered by my failing breath — 

Tliine, thine shall bo the parting sigh 

Of agonized mortality ! 

Bring here the crown ! — FU not disdain 

The meed that graces poesy ; 

'Tis thine ! for that triumphant strain 

Was, Leonora, breathed for thee ! 
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NO. VII. 



LINES 



ON THE NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS. 



As the fair flower which shuns the golden day, 
And blooms amidst the shades of silent night, 
Spreads her pale petals to the lunar ray. 
And hails with balmy breath the sLLver light ; 
So virtue shuns the world^s applause and gaze. 
In secret sheds her balmy sweets abroad, 
Nor seeks the voice of fame, nor glory's blaze. 
But blooms and blossoms to the praise of God ! 



November 1822. 
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NO. VIII. 

NOTE ON « ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH."— FiV/e p. 202. 

AfliiBT BE LA ZoucH, in Leicestershire, was long the residence 
of the Earls of Huntingdon, who had a castle there, which was 
destroyed hy the Parliamentary army in the time of Charles I. 
It is the property of the Marquis of Hastings ; and, within the 
last few years, a huilding has heen pulled down which adjoined 
the ruins of the castle, and was called *^ the old Place,** or 
Palace, and which was always considered, from traditional au- 
thority, to have heen huilt hy Henry, fifth Earl of Huntingdon, 
for the accommodation of the suite of King James L It is well 
known that it was a part of that monarches policy to visit any of 
his suhjects whose power and riches rendered them formidahle, 
and, hy his long residence at their expense, to diminish their fioar- 
tunes. Amongst the rest, his majesty, attended hy a numerous 
suite, visited the Earl of Huntingdon, and was splendidly enter- 
tained. I do not suppose the tradition to he strictly correct, 
which is still assigning three weeks or two monAs as the dura- 
tion of the royal visit ; hut his arrival is thus mentioned in a MS. 
history of the Hastings' family : — 
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" 1st September 1617. — filing James being on his return from 
Scotland, towards which he went on 15th March preceding, was 
entertained, together with the whole court, by this Earle at his 
house in Ashby de la Zouch ; the king lodging there all night/* 

This little poem was written in consequence of a friend doubting 
the possibility of any great number of rhymes being to be found 
for " Ashby de la Zouch ;" and Lady Flora took the old tradition 
of King Jameses visit, as the groundwork of the attempt to which 
she was laughingly challenged. 



j^'. 
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NO. IX. 
NOTE ON "FREDERIC AND GELA."— Fufe p.215. 

*^ Frederic Barbarossa, afterwards the Emperor Frederic I., 
when only three-and-twenty, became much attached to Gela, the 
daughter of one of his vassals. Being of a birth so inferior to his, 
she firmly refused to marry him ; and employed the influence she 
had over him, to persuade him to join the crusade then proceeding 
to Palestine. During his absence, fearing lest her affection might 
tempt her to a dereliction of duty, she took the veil in a neigh- 
bouring convent ; and, on his return, having succeeded his father 
as Duke of Swabia, he found an effectual barrier thus placed 
between them. 

^' In memory of his devoted attachment, he built, on the spot 
where he first saw her, the town of Gelahausen.'* 

The foregoing is the legend on which the little poem in the text 
has been founded ; and it is now added, to make its tenor more 
distinct. The verses have been transcribed from a rough and 
original copy, and are confessedly not in that more perfected state 
which Lady Flora would have herself thought adapted for the 
press. 
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NO. X. 

NOTE ON "LEGEND OF THE HEART OF BR[JCE.'*— 

Vide p. 234. 

Deta^ghed as the parts are which compose all that Lady Flora 
committed to paper of " The Legend of the Heart of Bruce," I 
hope to render it intelligible by the manner in which the para- 
graphs follow each other ; for which arrangement I am indebted 
to the recollection of a friend to whom Lady Flora recited it, and 
who believes there was more composed than ever was written 
down. It may render the poem less indistinct to state the prin- 
cipal facts of the story, as recorded in history. 

When King Robert I. died, he exacted a promise from Sir 
James Douglas to convey his heart to the Holy Land, where he 
had been on the point of going when death arrested him. The 
party had reached Sluys, so far on their way to Jerusalem, when 
Alonzo, King of Leon and Castile, at that time engaged in war 
with the Moorish governor of Granada, Osmyn, sent to demand 
the aid of the Douglas ; and by his oath as a knight, which for- 
bade him ever to turn a deaf ear to a call in aid of the Church of 
Christ, he was forced to attend to the summons. He fought with 
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his usuul brovorv. till the MiMwloms beli«vi>d hi* bore a charmed life, 
wlicn tlifv suw him ni!«h into the thickeitt uf the fight and escape 
unwoiindiMl. Hut the Christian rankx, nevertheless, began to give 
way ; und t(» stem the flight the Douglas threw the casket con- 
tuiiiin^; the king's hi>urt into the mel^ and rushed after it. It 
wttH then he exeluimed, ^ Now pass onward as thou wert wont, 
and Douglas will follow tlu*e or die !**' The day after the battle 
the b(xl}' of Douglas and the casket were found by his surviving 
<>omi>union?« ; and the squire of Douglas, finding it was impossi- 
ble to convey it to Jerusalem, brought back the Bruce^s heart to 
Scotland, und it was interred at Meln>si». For a more ample and 
inten*stin^ ac*count, I would refer to ^* Tttli£R*8 History of Scot- 
iwid^' vol. i. p. 413, 414, 415 ; and vol. fi. p. 4, 5, 6. 

It is not a little curious that, after a lapse of five centuries, the 
same subject should bave l)een hit upon by three contemporary 
wriU'rs, as a suitable one for ]K>etic illustration — by Delta, in 
" The Huriol of Douglas'* (BluckwoiMVs Magazine, Jan. 1829) ; 
by Mrs Ilemans, in her ** Uurial of the Heart of Bruce in Mel- 
rose AblK»y'* (('oUected Witrks, vol. vi. p. 113); and by Latly 
Flora, in the p(H*m in the text — unfortunately left unfinished. 
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